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The title of this paper has been selected by 
the Provisional Committee of the Glasgow 
Congress, and I trust that this effort in some 
degree interprets their wishes. 


Our experience in Northern Ireland tends to 
support the view that the average veterinary 
surgeon is not keen on pig practice. I have also 
heard some English and Scottish practitioners 
express somewhat similar views. There are 
several reasons for this, but the main one, I 
think, is that there is no handy book of reference 
on pig diseases, and frankly, many veterinary 
surgeons unashamedly confess ignorance regard- 
ing pig diseases and are content to hand cases 
over to the laboratory officer. 


A second reason perhaps is that there is a 
fear of transgressing the Swine Fever regulations. 
Our experience, however, is that the incidence 
of swine fever has been greatly reduced (there 
has been no case confirmed in Northern Ireland 
for more than two years). Refuge, therefore, 
should not be taken behind a tentative diagnosis 
of swine fever, without investigating and con- 
sidering all factors. A third reason, perhaps, is 


that the pig is an unknown quantity and to some - 


minds a rather fearsome one. Actually pigs are 
no more difficult to work with than any other 
species of farm animal. 


The factors governing pig practice are similar 
to those governing the practice of all other 
branches of veterinary medicine. The first 
factor is—the diagnosis. This demands a 
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knowledge of the pig in health and also of the 
symptoms of the various diseases to which pigs 
are subject. It is necessary to be acquainted 
with the distinguishing features of the particular 
disease to enable one to differentiate between it 
and others exhibiting somewhat similar symp- 
toms. A knowledge of the anatomy and tle 
pathological changes that may occur in certain 
diseases is essential. The second factor is con- 
cerned with treatment. Naturally, it is essential 
to know if there is a satisfactory, economic and 
comparatively easily applied treatment. The 
third factor deals with prevention. The client 
will want to know how a similar occurrence can 
be prevented in future. 


THE YOUNG PIG IN HEALTH 

a —This will vary from 101° F. to 
103-5° F., depending on the age and surround- 
ings. 

Respirations.—Quite fyankly, we do not now 
trouble to count the rate of respirations. It is 
difficult to do so in the normal, healthy, young 
pig owing to the fact that the presence of a 
stranger results in a certain amount of excite- 
ment. If disease of the respiratory system is 
present, no difficulty will be experienced in 
arriving at a diagnosis. The pig in health does 
not cough or sneeze, not even on dry feeding. 
The pig uses its abdominal muscles in the act 
of respiration and an exaggerated lifting or 
bellows-like movement of the flank quickly 
becomes apparent when disease of the organs 
of respiration is present. If one surveys the pigs 
quietly from outside the pen, observation of 
each animal will quickly indicate if there is any 
variation in the respiratory functions. An 
intercostal groove or furrow should be looked for. 
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The Pulse.—No useful purpose is served by 
attempting to count the heart beats. Anyone 
who has entered a pen of young pigs with a view 
to catching one will appreciate this point. 

Appetite.—Young, healthy pigs should always 
be hungry, except immediately after feeding. 
An observant attendant will give useful informa- 
tion on this point. 

The faeces in healthy pigs should be formed 
and somewhat firmer than those of a horse on 
grass. They should not be thin or watery, nor 
should they be very firm, balled or pellet-like. 
A scrutiny of the floor and a question to the 
attendant will provide the necessary evidence. 

Information as to age, if the pigs were reared 
on the premises, or if bought in, and how long 
ago, should always be obtained. It is often 
impossible to obtain any information as to where 
the pigs came from, but it is worth while making 
enquiry. Attention should be paid to the 
system of housing, feeding and general manage- 
ment and if any change has been made recently, 
particularly with regard to feeding. The health 
of other pigs on the premises should be inquired 
into. The practice of noting these points in a 
notebook has much to commend it. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES OF YOUNG PIGS 
Piglet Influenza or Infectious Pneumonia 


In Germany this disease is known as ferkel- 
grippe, the literal translation of which is piglet 
influenza, a name which we have adopted. 

Kébe and Waldmann (1933, 1934 and 1935) 
working on lines similar to those adopted by 
Shope for swine influenza (1931) have made 
extensive investigations into this problem and 
the efforts of these workers have done much to 
solve the etiology and have also provided a 
practical method of control. This problem has 
been investigated in Northern Ireland by P. L. 
Shanks and the writer, and, in fact, experiments 
regarding its etiology are still in progress. It is 
intended to refer briefly to these experiments. 


Distribution.—Without doubt, piglet influenza 


is the most common and serious disease of pigs 
in these islands and in Europe. It is widespread 
in Germany. (Verbal information from Wald- 
mann and personal observations made on a 
tour of pig farms in North Germany confirm this 
statement.) Waldmann also assured us that it 
was of widespread occurrence in Belgium and 
in the Balkan States. Conversation with a 
Yugo-Slav veterinary officer confirmed this point. 

It is widespread in Northern Ireland and in 
Eire. At certain seasons of the year from 50 to 
70 per cent. of pigs passing through the bacon 
factories may show evidence of having been 
affected, Figures from one district show that 
out of 6,000 carcases examined during the 
months of April and May, 52 per cent. showed 
evidence of a previous attack of piglet influenza. 
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From personal observations we arrived at the 
conclusion that in the winter months at least 
70 per cent. of pigs in the large fattening plants 
are affected. In breeding farms, particularly 
where 10 sows and upwards are kept, evidence 
of infection will be found on 80 per cent. of 
farms. 


It is present in Scotland and the writer is of 
the opinion that it was present as a complication 
in McGowan and Crichton’s anaemia experi- 
ments in 1924. The pathological findings and 
symptoms described by these workers suggest 
this. (The writer of this paper fell into a similar 
error.) Robinson, Midland Agricultural College, 
in a lecture in Belfast in 1936 described coughing 
symptoms indicative of piglet influenza and 
despite our views and evidence to the contrary, 
persisted in the belief that dry feeding was 
responsible for the condition. Innes (1936) 
exposed the fallacy of Robinson’s reasoning from 
the histopathological viewpoint. 

We have examined lungs of pigs from Scotland 
showing typical evidence of piglet influenza. 

Losses are most serious on the large farms. 
The actual death-rate in young pigs during the 
first ten weeks of life is in the region of 20 to 
30 per cent., but numbers of young pigs succumb 
at from 16 to 22 weeks from pneumonia directly 
due to the effects of the disease. In addition, 
recovered pigs do not thrive as well as normally 
and are affected with a spasmodic cough until 
they are slaughtered so that in the great majority 
of cases one cannot claim that complete recovery 
has resulted. 

Etiology.—K6be and Waldmann (1933, 193%, 
1935) have shown that piglet influenza is due 
to a filterable virus and that the influenza 
bacillus (Haemophilus influenzae suis) is a 
secondary invader. This organism was referred 
to by the writer in 1929 and again by Lewis and 
Shope (1931) and named by them Haemophilus 
influenzae suis. It is almost invariably present 
in the pneumonic lesions and Waldmann in- 
formed the writer that unless in combination with 
the virus it was unable to set up disease. We 
have isolated a strain of this organism with 
which, apparently, we have set up typical cases 
of influenza. 


Table I shows the results of the experiments 
conducted by Shanks and the writer. 

It can be stated first that this pneumonic 
condition termed piglet influenza is infectious. 
In experiments on pig farms we have introduced 
healthy litters to houses containing litters 
showing typical symptoms and obvious symp- 
toms have appeared in from 10 to 14 days on 
an average. Healthy litters were not mixed 
with diseased litters but were placed in adjoining 
pens, a low concrete wall about 3 ft. 6 in. high 
separating the pens. This observation has been 
confirmed on a number of occasions, precautions 
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TABLE I 














No. of No. of 
Positive Negative 


Per- Duration of 


Material Used. Route. Transmission Transmission centage Experiment Remarks. 
Experiments. Experiments. Success.| in Days. 


Average 

No. of) P.M. of 
Control Con- 
Pigs. | trols. 



































. , “ . R | 
Emulsion of pneu- | Intra- 18 1 95 10 Well-marked lesions | 
monic lung filter- —_— nasal 
ed through muslin 
Seitz or Berkefeld ‘ 8 19 29-6 10 Lesions slight in 5 | 
filtrate of above instances. More 
advanced in 3 in- | 
stances 
Culture Haemophi- * 10 5 66-6 10 Definite lesions in 4 | 
lus influenzae suts instances using pri- 
mary culture. Very 
slight lesions in 3 
instances using a 
4th subculture | 
Emulsion of pneu-  Subcu- 3 nil 10 Negative result | 14 No 
monic lung taneous | evidence 
of 
Seitz filtrate of pneu- Intra- 3 nil 10 Negative result disease 
monic lung venous 
Affected pigs Contact 3 l 75 10 Typical cases of the | 
disease resulted 
5 ] 83:3 10 Well-marked lesions | 


Seitzfiltrateofpneu-  Intra- 
monic lung + nasal 
culture of Haemo- 
philus influenzae 
suis 


resulted 








in each instance being taken to ensure that the 
disease did not exist on the farm where the 
experimental pigs were obtained either before 
or after their removal. 

We have been able to reproduce the disease 
with a large measure of success by simply taking 
a piece of pneumonic lung from a pig (under six 
weeks old) killed when showing typical symp- 
toms, grinding it with sand and saline, filtering 
through muslin and injecting 5 c.c. of the 
filtrate into each nostril of a healthy piglet, 
three to four weeks old. This experiment has 
been made on 19 occasions, with 18 positive 
results and one negative, or with approximately 
95 per cent. successful transmissions. We have 


transmitted the disease in this manner serially - 


from one piglet to another on six occasions. 
The muslin filtrate which has been found to 
contain infection has been filtered through Seitz 
or Berkefeld filters and the bacteria-free filtrate 
has been injected intranasally in 27 pigs with 
eight successful transmissions (30 per cent. 
success). The lesions resulting from the bacteria- 
free filtrates with three exceptions have been 
slight in extent as compared with those resulting 
from the simple muslin filtrate. As mentioned, 
H. suis is commonly found in affected lungs, 
although we should like to make it quite clear 





that we have on several occasions failed to find 
this organism or any organism from affected 
lungs in typical outbreaks. 

Using cultures of H. influenzae suis isolated 
from affected lungs we have inoculated 15 pigs 
intranasally with a saline suspension of this 
organism, with ten positive transmissions and 
five negative results, or a successful transmission 
in 66-6 per cent. of cases. We had in mind the 
possibility of cultures losing virulence and in 
seven of these experiments a primary culture 
was used with four positive results. The 
objection may be made that the virus was 
carried over with the primary culture. In four 
experiments a second subculture was used with 
three positive results, while in another four 
experiments a fourth subculture was used also 
with three positive results. The lesions from 
the fourth subculture were very slight in 
character indicating, possibly, that the organism 
had lost virulence. The possibility of virus 
being present in a fourth generation culture is 
remote, but of course cannot be entirely ruled 
out. In earlier experiments (1929) we had been 
unable to set up disease using a strain of this 
organism then isolated or with other organisms 
described. 

Combined Seitz or Berkefeld filtrate and 
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H. influenzae suis experiments were carried out 
on six pigs with five positive results and one 
negative. The lesions were marked but not so 
serious as those produced in control pigs with 
muslin filtrates. 

(Source of Pigs. Owing to the widespread 
existence of this disease elaborate arrangements 
were made to ensure that experimental pigs 
were from farms which were free from disease, 
and in addition control pigs were retained in 
every litter under identical circumstances with 
the experimental pigs. Post-mortem examina- 
tions were made on these at the same time as 
the experimental pigs, in all cases with negative 
results. The experimental pigs were removed 
from the sows when from three to four weeks 
old, and maintained in isolation boxes.) 

The disease produced by intranasal inocula- 
tion of muslin filtrate prepared as described, 
was transmitted to healthy pigs in a ‘‘ contact ”’ 
experiment, lesions being found at post-mortem 
examination within ten days of establishing 
contact. 

It is clear from our experiments that the 
disease is infectious and that it can spread from 
pen to pen in a house. The fact that positive 
results followed the use of bacteria-free filtrates 
supports Waldmann’s claims that a virus is the 
direct exciting cause of this disease. In contra- 
distinction to Waldmann, however, we have set 
up apparently identical lesions with a small 
Gram-negative bacillus believed to be Haemophi- 
lus influenzae suis. Our experience indicates 
that other secondary organisms such as B. pyo- 
genes suis, B. pyocyaneus and Salmonella suis 
(Kunzendorf) are occasionally present in out- 
breaks and that these secondary organisms may 
invade the pneumonic lung and induce a fatal 
pneumonia. 

These results are very similar to those obtained 
by Shope (1931) in his work on American swine 
influenza and it may be accepted that the main 
etiological factor of piglet influenza in this 
country is a virus in combination with bacteria, 
principally Haemophilus influenzae suis. Work 
by Vogt (1936), Ziesche (1936) and Lowenthal 
(1936), has shown that the infection is a “‘ drop- 
let ’’ one. 

General Observations.—This is essentially a 
“house ”’ disease of pigs, producing its most 
serious effects in young pigs from two to six 
weeks old. The disease is generally introduced 
to a farm by the buying in of affected pigs, or 
by the sending of a young gilt for service to a 
farm where the disease exists. Once introduced, 
the disease is perpetuated by successive litters 
becoming infected and for this reason the 
disease is invariably present on farms where the 
communal type, or Danish type, of rearing 
house is used, and the average stock of sows is 
ten or over. Small farms with only one or two 
sows usually escape infection, or, if infection 
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does appear, it dies out for lack of a succession 
of young litters to perpetuate it. It is uncom- 
mon to find infection present in animals over 
twelve months old but we have met with such 
cases on farms where the disease has been intro- 
duced for the first time. 

Symptoms.—Litters are generally reported as 
having thriven well during the first two or three 
weeks of life, then sneezing commences and, if 
the animal is carefully examined, a slight watery 
ocular discharge will be noticed. The piglets 
become listless and lose their alert healthy 
appearance. Spasms of coughing soon appear, 
particularly when the pigs are disturbed. In 
our experiments we have noted this symptom 
as early as the third day after infection. If the 
animals are driven, some of the piglets will show 
evidence of acute respiratory distress with 
heaving or thumping at the flank. In our 
experience an acute rise in temperature is not 
a common symptom. Occasionally tempera- 
tures of 104° or 105° F. are recorded, but in a 
litter the majority of affected animals will record 
temperatures varying from 102° to 103°F. 
Soon some of the animals show serious respira- 
tory symptoms (the so-called ‘“‘ blows” or 
“thumps ’’), they lose condition, do not suck and 
death results in two or three days. The mor- 
tality rate varies. In winter time in cold, damp 
houses up to 100 per cent. of infected pigs may 
succumb, and under good conditions 10 to 
30 per cent. losses may occur, but in either case 
the survivors are affected with a chronic spas- 
modic cough until they are ultimately slaugh- 
tered. Many affected pigs become bad doers 
and are very prone to develop a fatal attack of 
pneumonia if exposed to adverse conditions. 
We have had experience of an acute form of 
Salmonella (Kunzendorf) type of pneumonia 
resulting in older pigs on a farm which had 
survived an attack of piglet influenza but were 
still affected with a chronic cough. It may be 
pointed out that with the passage of time many 
animals recover from the pneumonic condition. 
Occasionally one or two affected piglets in a 
litter will show a white scour or diarrhoea. 

Affected piglets are very often found to be 
suffering from anaemia and where anaemia is 
present complicating piglet influenza the losses 
from this disease are very much more serious. 
The reverse is equally true. <A dirty scabby 
appearance of the skin of the back extending 
from the ears to the tail will be noticed but this 
symptom appears in almost all chronic illnesses 
in pigs. 

Post-mortem Findings.—A typical pneumonia 
involving the anterior and dependent portions 
of the lungs is generally present. The extent of 
the lesions varies but in many cases more than 
half of the lung substance may be involved. 
The affected lung usually has a greyish lymphoid 
appearance on section. Occasionally lobes on 
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the superior border of the lung may be found 
consolidated and of a reddish colour. A catarrhal 
bronchitis will be found to be present and slides 
prepared from the catarrhal discharge will often 
show numbers of a slender Gram-negative 
bacillus. The bronchial and mediastinal lymph 
glands are often found to be enlarged, with 
reddish streaks and a moist appearance on 
section. <A fibrinous pleurisy and pericarditis 
and epicarditis may be present. Occasionally 
abscess formation may be found in the lungs, 
but this depends largely on the secondary 
organisms present. Abscess formation is usually 
associated with pyogenic bacilli. Peritonitis 
may be present. Changes in the appearance of 
the mucous membrane of the stomach and small 
and large intestine are not of diagnostic 
importance and often no change is noted. 

Diagnosis is based on sneezing and coughing 
—particularly if coughing is present in older 
pigs in the herd. The finding of consolidated 
areas, particularly the anterior and dependent 
portions of the lungs, at post-mortem examina- 
tion confirms the diagnosis. 

Our experience indicates that piglet influenza 
pneumonia is of primary importance in lung 
affections of pigs and that other forms of 
pheumonia, with the exception perhaps of that 
resulting from invasion of the lung tissue by 
parasitic worms, are superimposed infections on 
piglet influenza pneumonia. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 








Swine Fever 


The virus of swine ° 


fever attacks the endo- 
thelial lining of blood 
vessels with the pro- 
duction of petechiae 
and ecchymoses in 
various organs, not- 
ably in the large intes- 


tine, leading to the for- | 


mation of button ulcers 
in this organ. Chronic 
swine fever does not 
invade a herd in the 
chronic form. 

Chronic cases are 
sequels to acute out- 
breaks and animals old 
and young are affected. 

Unthriftiness and 
diarrhoea may be pre- 
sent. 

Marked elevation of 
temperature is com- 
monly present. 

Post-mortem.—Princi- 
pal findings are in the 
large intestine. 





Piglet Influenza 


The virus of piglet 
influenza attacks the 
epithelial cells of the 
bronchial mucous 
membrane and its 
effects are confined to 
the lungs. 

Piglet influenza is a 
disease of young pigs 
and does not readily 
spread to mature ani- 
mals (e.g., a2 Sow May 
lose all her piglets and 


yet appear perfectly — 


healthy). 
Unthriftiness and 
coughing are present. 
Elevation of tem- 
perature is not a fea- 
ture of piglet influenza. 
Post-mortem.—Pneu- 
monia. While a spas- 
modie cough is char- 
act:ristic of piglet 
influenza, the fact that 
it is present mainly 
in housed pigs elimin- 





Piglet Influenza 


ates lung worm dis- 
ease. Coughing in pigs 
is too often wrongly 
attributed to worms. 


Swine Fever 

Parasitic pneumonia 
occurs only in pigs 
that have access to 
pasture. Easily recog- 
nised by the finding of Almost every pig 
lung worms (Meta- | which survives an 
strongylus apri) at post- | attack of piglet influ- 
mortem. The larvae of  enza will show a grey- 
Ascaris suis seldom | ish consolidated pneu- 
cause lung lesions in | monia of varying 
pigs. extent. 

Swine plague, or 
Pasteurella type pneu- 
monia,is in our opinion | 
secondary to piglet in- 
fluenza or to swine 
tever. 





Dry feeding does not induce coughing. My 
colleague, P. L. Shanks, conducted an experi- 
ment embracing two groups of pigs, 400 in each 
group. One lot was fed on dry “ feeders ” and 
the other lot was fed on slop. There was no 
difference in the amount of coughing present in 
both groups. 


Treatment.—There is no satisfactory treat- 
ment for piglet influenza and unless the sow and 
her litter can be isolated, treatment should not 
be attempted on account of the danger of 
infection to other litters. If conditions are 
suitable for treatment, the simple expedient of 
turning the sow and piglets out on pasture for 
a short time each day has a most beneficial 
effect and in our hands has been responsible for 
saving many piglets that otherwise would have 
succumbed. It is essential to provide a com- 
fortable, warm house with dry bedding (in many 
modern pig houses built of concrete a thermo- 
graph will show amazing variations in the inside 
temperature. We have recorded temperatures 
of 66° F. at 4 p.m. and at 4 a.m. the temperature 
had fallen to 36° F.). If access to pasture is 
not practicable the piglets should be dosed with 
iron (3 drachms sulphate of iron, 1 drachm 
sulphate of copper, water 1 pint. Dose, one 
small’ teaspoonful daily). A turf grass sod 
should be cut and placed in the pen and renewed 
daily. These measures counteract any tendency 
to anaemia and combined with good nursing are 
favourable to recovery, although, almost invari- 
ably, recovered pigs are affected with a chronic 
cough. The piglets should not be allowed to 
become constipated ; dosing with cod liver oil 
or liquid paraffin will correct this tendency. 


Control—_ Waldmann (1937) has evolved a 
method of control, the essential features of 
which are :-— 

(1) A separate hut and run for each sow and 
litter. 
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(2) The huts are insulated to maintain an 
equable temperature. 

(3) Each hut and run is separated from its 
neighbour by a distance of 5 feet. 

The huts are built of wood. The walls are 
hollow and the cavity is packed with chaff or a 
similar material. The roof also is double and 
packed in like manner. The dimensions of the 
hut are approximately 12 ft. 6 in. square 
externally and 9 ft. 6 in. internally. The height 
in front is 6 ft. and at rear 4 ft. The entrance, 
which is in the side away from the prevailing 
wind, is protected by a baffle-board inside. The 
hut is set in a run 16 ft. by 35 ft. 

The following is a brief outline of the system 
adopted by Waldmann to clear an infected 
herd. 

(1) Separate all apparently healthy sows nine 
months old and upwards and put on a clean 
pasture with a wooden shelter (both summer and 
winter). 

(2) Erect Waldmann buts. 

(3) When the first sow is within two weeks of 
farrowing, place her in the Waldmann unit. 

(4) At farrowing do not interfere with the 
sow, unless absolutely necessary. Wean at 
about eight weeks but keep the piglets in this 
unit or a similar one until they are 16 weeks old. 

(5) All pigs now in the fattening house should 
be fattened and sold (as approximately 16 to 
18 weeks have elapsed). The fattening house 
should be scrubbed, cleaned and washed out 
with 2 per cent. aqueous solution of caustic soda, 
and when it is dry the pigs reared in the Wald- 
mann huts (now from 16 to 18 weeks old) may 
be moved in for fattening. 

(6) Store pigs should not be brought in, 
otherwise the infection may be reintroduced. 
If it is necessary to purchase a sow or boar these 
snouid be isolated for one month and if there is 
any evidence of coughing, they should be 
returned to the vendor. 


(7) Fattening houses should be as comfortable | 


as possible. Pigs do not do well on damp 
concrete floors. Excess of ventilation is to be 
avoided as otherwise the house will be cold. 
Low roofs are preferable. 

As a result of inspection of this system in 
Germany and experience gained in Northern 
Ireland we can recommend it. The following 
observations on the Waldmann unit are offered. 

(1) A small inspection window on the sliding 
shutter principle, so that it can be opened, 
should be made in one side of the house. Not 
only does it provide lighting, but enables one to 
make an inspection at farrowing time without 
disturbing the sow and her litter. About 
2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. are ample dimensions. 

(2) The plan shows a cavity wall of about 
134 ft. In this climate we do not have extremes 
of temperature so that a much smaller cavity 
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would suffice, say at most 9 in. This would 
reduce the external measurement accordingly. 
For packing the cavity chaff, wood shavings, 
flax shoughs, etc., may be used. It is necessary 
to insert a strip of felt to provide a damp-proof 
course. 

(3) These huts in Germany are made .of ? in. 
weather boarding. It is probable that substi- 
tutes for wocd will be used in this country, but 
good insulation is necessary. 

(4) In Germany no flooring is provided in the 
huts—the earth is excavated for about 6 in. and 
replaced with firm sand. A substantial layer of 
short cut straw is placed on top of the sand. 

(5) If the soil in the run is heavy, the earth 
should be excavated for about 6 in. and replaced 
with gravel and sand. Otherwise, in wet weather 
it will become a morass. In Germany the run 
is covered with straw, which is changed as often 
as necessary. 

(6) The top layer of sand should be removed 
and replaced with fresh sand periodically to 
prevent it becoming foul and infested with worm 
eggs. 

(7) An essential feature is to leave about 5 ft. 
between each two units, as occasionally a 
“‘ carrier ’’ sow may be met with. This distance 
prevents infection spreading from one run to 
the next. An open drain should be made 
between each pen. If an infected litter should 
appear, it should be killed and the particular 
sow fattened. This will prevent the spread of 
infection. 

(8) The feeding house is really acover to protect 
the food from the elements. It is built at the 
end of the run farthest from the hut, and a small 
area here is concreted so that it can be cleaned. 
A trough is provided for the sow and a “ creep ”’ 
for the piglets. 


Lactational Anaemia 


This condition is included here as it is often 
confused with piglet influenza. 

Waldmann is of the opinion that a patho- 
logical anaemia does not occur in pigs and that 
anaemia and piglet influenza are commonly 
confused. He is of the opinion that anaemia is 
a symptom of piglet influenza. (Verbal com- 
munication to writer.) Both Shanks and myself 
agree that anaemia and piglet influenza have 
been confused by many workers but we do not 
agree with Waldmann that anaemia does not 
occur in suckling pigs. Our opinion is that the 
factors which are favourable to the development 
of piglet influenza are also favourable to the 
development of profound anaemia and we agree 
with Waldmann to this extent that anaemia and 
piglet influenza commonly exist together in 
piglets and that until piglet influenza was 
recognised as a separate entity its effects were 
ascribed to anaemia. 
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We have produced anaemia experimentally 
in pigs by housing a sow and her piglets on a 
clean concrete floor and denying them access to 
outside conditions. A normal physiological fall 
in the haemoglobin content of the blood occurs 
in young pigs, reaching its maximum at about 
the tenth day of life and then gradually the 
haemoglobin content improves. Where the sow 
and piglets were housed in concrete houses 
under very clean, hygienic conditions, the 
haemoglobin fall continued until it became as 
low a8 one-quarter normal. Where the haemo- 
globin content fell as low as 4 grammes per 
100 ¢c.c. of blood almost invariably the piglet 
died. We were able to induce this condition 
and also to remedy it by dosing the piglets with 
iron. 

Symptoms of Anaemia.—The piglets are often 
fat and stocky in type. They have not the 
normal healthy pink “ bloom ”’ of young pigs, 
but have a greyish white appearance and the 
bristly hair is prominent. Symptoms generally 
are shown from the third to the sixth weck of 
life. The piglets are not inclined to exercise or 
play, and pant after exertion. 
haemoglobin content falls to below 5 grammes 
per 100 c.c. blood, exaggerated, respiratory 
movements known popularly as “blows” or 
“thumps” are shown. Similar symptoms 
occur in piglet influenza. Piglets die in a few 
days when this stage is reached. If the piglets 
are caught and the ear veins are examined, the 
lack of red colouring matter in the blood will 
be apparent. If one of the ear veins is punctured 
and a spot of blood damped on a piece of white 
filter paper and compared with Tallquist’s 
scale it will be seen at once that the pigs are 
suffering from profound anaemia. A scour, 
which yields immediately to treatment with the 
sulphate of iron and copper mixture, is often 
noted in anaemic pigs. 

On post-mortem examination the liver, heart 
and kidneys are a light clay colour. Very often 
a clear straw-coloured serous effusion is present 
in the pericardial sac, and in the thoracic and 
abdominal cavities. 

Treatment.—Access to pasture will quickly 
relieve the condition. Administration of an iron 
preparation should be commenced at once. A 
suitable prescription is—-3 drachms sulphate of 
iron, 1 drachm sulphate of copper, 1 pint water. 
Dose, 1 small teaspoonful daily. The piglets 
will respond surprisingly quickly to this treat- 
ment. 

Prevention.—Allowing the piglets out on 
pasture, or providing individual huts and runs 
for each sow and litter, or placing fresh turfs 
daily in the pen or painting the sow’s udder 
with an iron and treacle preparation such as : 
34 ozs. sulphate of iron, } oz. sulphate of copper, 
1 pint water, dissolved and added to 1 pint of 
treacle, to be applied to the sow’s udder, fore- 
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noon and afternoon—are all measures in com- 
mon use. Best results follow, first, access to 
pasture or run and, second, individual dosing 
with an iron preparation. 

Differential Diagnosis.—This condition is so 
commonly present in conjunction with piglet 
influenza that the two conditions have been 
confused. Coughing and the presence of the 
typical pneumonia will confirm the presence of 
piglet influenza. A rough estimation on the 
Tallquist standard will indicate if anaemia is 
present. The absence of temperature elevations 
will eliminate swine fever, etc. Anaemia does 
not occur in pigs reared on pasture, so the 
system of management will provide valuable 
information. 

American Swine Influenza 

This condition is described although we have 
not seen an exactly similar disease. 

The symptoms described by Shope (1931) 
who elucidated the cause (a filterable virus + 
Haemophilus influenzae suis) comprise sudden 
onset, fever, anorexia and marked prostration. 
Coughing is present and blowing or thumping 
respirations in severe cases. The disease is 
extremely infectious but the mortality rate is 
low (from 1 to 4 per cent.). The affected 
animals are described as recovering very quickly. 
The condition which we describe as piglet 
influenza is differentiated by absence of fever 
and acute prostration, and by its greater 
mortality and the chronic pneumonia with a 
cough which persists for months. 


Bacillary Necrosis in Pigs 


A number of conditions in pigs are due to 
infection with the organism responsible for 
bacillary necrosis. 

(1) THE FORMATION OF NECROTIC AREAS in 
the tongue, gum and cheek and occasionally on 
the coronet or on the skin of the body. This 
condition is infectious, the organism gaining 
entrance to the tissues through minute wounds 
or abrasions. It is seen principally in piglets 
two or three weeks old, We have seen entire 
litters on farms infected where the canine or tusk 
teeth have been carelessly removed. 

Symptoms.—The piglets are dull and stop 
suckling. They lose condition and soon appear 
seriously ill. On examination yellow or dirty 
greyish necrotic areas are seen involving either 
the tongue, gums and skin adjoining the mouth 
or all three areas together. The lesions may be 
quite extensive ; sometimes as much as one-half 
of the tongue may be necrotic and ready to 
slough. Swelling or deformity of the jaw is 
commonly present. Round yellowish ulcer-like 
spots may be noticed at the top of the foot and 
on the skin covering the carpus. The piglets 
become very dull and emaciated and die in a 
coma, apparently as the result of toxins absorbed 
from the necrotic areas and inability to suckle. 
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In our experience entire litters on farms have 
succumbed from this condition and until proper 
steps are taken it may appear in successive litters 
on a farm. 

Treatment.—The necrotic areas should be 
cleaned and the necrotic tissue separated. The 
raw bleeding area left should be dressed with 
silver nitrate or copper sulphate crystals. 
The sow’s udder should be examined and any 
lacerations treated with copper sulphate. 
Constipation should be corrected with cod liver 
oil or liquid paraffin. The prognosis is un- 
favourable in seriously affected cases. 

Prevention.—It is essential to clean and 
disinfect the house thoroughly, otherwise infec- 
tion will remain and be carried to successive 
litters. Copper sulphate solution in 5 to 10 per 
cent. strength has given very good results, but 
has a corrosive effect on metal fittings. (As a 
point of interest, we may say that recently we 
saw this condition in a lot of young pigs which 
had been moved into a pen where previously a 
number of sheep affected with advanced foot 
rot had had their feet dressed. This disease had 
not been seen in pigs on this farm hitherto, so 
the possibility of the sheep introducing the 
infection was suggested.) 

Differential Diagnosis. — Occasionally this 
disease is reported as foot-and-mouth disease 
by farmers, but no difficulty should be experi- 
enced in differentiating the condition, the yellow, 
greyish necrotic appearance of the lesions being 
quite characteristic. 

(2) NECROTIC INFECTION OF WOUNDS IN OLDER 
Pics.—Fighting occurs commonly amongst pigs, 
particularly when a new lot of pigs is introduced 
to the fattening pens. Pigs lacerate each other 
quite seriously with their teeth. The wounds. 
as a rule, heal readily, but occasionally they 
become invaded by B. necrosis. On several 
farms where this trouble appeared, the history 
indicated that this infection had occurred 
regularly in wounds for a number of years. 
Greyish necrotic material will be noticed in the 
wounds; quite often circular areas form along 
the line of a laceration. The areas may be’ the 
size of florins 4 in. or 5 in. apart. The wounds 
have an angry or inflamed appearance, with a 
reddish margin. If the wounds are extensive 
and the pigs are neglected, death may result. 
Affected pigs cease thriving and much loss of 
condition results. 

Treatment.—The wounds should be thoroughly 
cleaned and dressed with silver nitrate or copper 
sulphate solution (5 per cent.). 

Prevention.—The house should be dealt with 
as described for (1). Where new pigs are being 
introduced to a pen it is a good practice to wash 
or spray all the pigs with a weak solution of 
Jeyes’ fluid, both new pigs and pigs already in 
the pen, and introduce the new pigs at night. 
Small stores should not be penned with large 
stores. 
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(3) URTICARIA or a form of moist eczema, 
arising possibly from errors in feeding, occurs 
occasionally in fattening pigs. The moist surface 
may be invaded by the bacillary necrosis 
organism. The lesions take on a scabby, scurfy 
appearance. Much loss of condition results, and 
the pigs if neglected become quite repulsive 
looking—the legs may appear as if covered with 
crocodile skin. 

Treatment and Prevention are as described for 
(1) and (2). 


Acute Arthritis 


This is a condition characterised by high fever 
and acute inflammatory swelling of the joints. 
It is usually seen in store pigs 12 to 14 weeks 
old, which have been bought in a fair, but not 
necessarily so. 

The first symptom noticed is that a pig or 
pigs are lame in a leg, generally about the fourth 
day after arrival on the farm, and are holding 
the affected limb from the ground, obviously in 
pain and “ hobbling ” on the three legs. Then 
a second limb becomes affected and the pig 
becomes recumbent. In some of the pigs, a 
purplish reddening of the skin will be seen and 
may lead to the condition being confused with 
acute swine erysipelas. Examination of the 
affected limbs shows the joints to be swollen 
and painful. Temperatures are high, 107° F. 
and 108° F. being often recorded. The pigs lie 
huddled in the bedding and squeal with pain if 
moved. The prognosis is unfavourable. 

Post-mortem Examination. — The principal 
changes are found in the joints. The synovia 
has disappeared and is replaced by fibrin, the 
joints are obviously inflamed, in some cases a 
pus-like material may be present. We have on 
cultural examination found a staphylococcus 
present, but more often the cultures have been 
sterile. 

Treatment.—A warm comfortable house with 
wooden floor and an abundance of short-cut 
straw bedding is necessary. Each pig should be 
dosed with salts and fed on light bran mashes. 
Large doses of salicylate of soda are beneficial ; 
4 drachm (i.e., 30 grains) night and morning 
should be allowed to each pig. Affected joints 
should be painted with iodine liniment. 

Differential Diagnosis.—The condition may 
be confused with acute swine erysipelas. Labora- 
tory examination is necessary to decide the 
point. In acute swine erysipelas generally a 
more intense purplish reddening is present and, 
as a rule, it occurs in older pigs. It is not usual 
for more than one or two pigs in a litter to become 
affected with acute swine erysipelas, whereas in 
this condition almost all the ‘“ bought in ”’ pigs 
may be affected. The condition does not appear 
to spread to other pigs on the farm, but is 
confined to the ‘ bought in” pigs. Veterinary 
surgeons who have consulted us about the 
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disease have described it as an acute rheumatoid 
arthritis. 


Paratyphoid in Pigs Due to Salmonella Infection 


There is considerable controversy regarding 
the existence of a true Salmonella disease in pigs. 
M’Fadyean (1933) has devoted an editorial to 
this subject. One paragraph summarises 
M’Fadyean’s views: ‘“‘ The assumption that 
paratyphoid bacilli, normally present in the 
bowel of pigs, may suddenly become highly 
virulent, invade the blood and organs, cause 
death, and serve as the starting point of an 
outbreak, is now discredited. It is diminished 
resistance on the part of the pig and not 
increased virulence of the B. suipestifer that 
accounts for the sudden invasion by the 
organism.” M’Fadyean’s editorial stresses the 
view that the agent which diminishes the 
resistance of the pig is the virus of swine fever. 

M’Fadyean, in the same editorial, refers to 
“the paratyphoid of pigs which in recent years 
has been the cause of serious losses in the large 
breeding herds on the Continent,’’ which, he 
says, “appears to be almost entirely a disease of 
sucking pigs or pigs under three months old, 
and, even in such young animals, to be rarely 
observed except under bad hygienic conditions, 
including overcrowding and defective feeding. 
It is very desirable that it should not be con- 
founded with swine fever, as obviously it does 
not call for notification or interference with the 
movements of the diseased animals.”’ 

Many eminent authorities incline to 
M’Fadyean’s views. We have been privileged 
to discuss this point with Waldmann and he 
informed us that, with his system of control 
for piglet influenza already described in this 
paper, paratyphoid had disappeared from farms 
where previously it had been responsible for 
serious loss. Waldmann’s view is that the virus 
of piglet influenza is an important factor in 
diminishing resistance. 

We have had considerable experience of out- 
breaks of paratyphoid disease in pigs in Northern 
Ireland and we have satisfied ourselves that 
swine fever virus was not the debilitating factor 
in the outbreaks investigated. In practically 
every instance, however, piglet influenza existed 


on these farms. We feel, however, that there is_ 


a distinct possibility of the Salmonella organism 
assuming an “ exalted ”’ virulence after passage 
through a series of animals. We have made 
post-mortem examinations on pigs affected with 
acute paratyphoid infection without finding 
evidence of any factor likely to lead to dimin- 
ished resistance on the part of the pig, and while 
it is mere assumption, still it is not unreasonable 
to assume that the Salmonella organism may 
assume pathogenic properties after attacking a 
number of animals with diminished resistance 
and be capable of setting up a contagious 
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disease. We have examined many pigs dead 
from piglet influenza pneumonia without finding 
evidence of Salmonella infection. We have 
too, on occasion, examined batches of pigs dead 
from piglet influenza pneumonia and found 
Salmonella infection present in less than 10 per 
cent. of them. Again on one farm, where piglet 
influenza is a serious problem, we found Salmon- 
ella infection causing serious loss in all ages up 
to 24 weeks, and in the older pigs the infection 
appeared to have “ flared up” the pneumonia 
which we now know is a sequel to piglet influenza. 
At any rate, the important fact emerges, in our 
opinion, that paratyphoid disease does occur 
independently of swine fever. 

The following description is copied from an 
article in the Veterinary Record, ‘‘ Swine Para- 
typhoid in Northern Ireland,” by P. L. Shanks 
and H. G. Lamont (Vet. Rec. 50. 9. 1938) :— 


“ Symptoms.—This disease is met with in pigs 
up to 24 weeks old, but is more common in 
pigs between the ages of 16 and 22 weeks. 

Different types of the disease are met with 
and these follow closely a fairly definite age 
incidence, but it will be realised that exceptions 
can and do occur. 

Type I.—The disease, in our experience, is 
not of common occurrence in young suckling 
pigs, but when it does occur, characteristic 
symptoms are shown. The most noteworthy of 
these is a bluish or purplish discoloration of 
the extremities—ears, tail and feet. The ears, 
however, are most commonly affected. The 
discoloration commences at the tip of the ear 
and increases until almost the whole ear is 
involved. This discoloration may appear in a 
relatively short period (a few hours) and it has 
been known to disappear in two instances in as 
many minutes. Temperatures of 106°F. and 
107° F. are common and affected pigs have a 
dull greyish appearance. In cases of this kind 
which have recovered, the tip of the ear and 
tail have been observed to slough. 

Type II.—The disease, as it occurs in pigs 
between the ages of eight to fourteen weeks 
takes the form of a necrotic enteritis character- 
ised by diarrhoea and wasting. Affected pigs 
become greyish and are unthrifty looking, they 
often survive until they are much emaciated 
(‘piners’). Temperatures may vary from 104° F. 
to 106° F., depending on the severity of the 
attack. An affected pig in a pen can easily be 
recognised by its dull, dejected look and soiled 
hind quarters. Symptoms of pneumonia are 
often observed, but cases of necrotic enteritis 
have been met with without lesions of pneu- 
monia being found. The mortality rate varies; 
from 20 to 80 per cent. of affected pigs die 
and the survivors remain unthrifty. 

Type III.—This type occurs principally in 
older pigs from 16 to 24 weeks of age. The 
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characteristic feature in these cases is pneu- 
monia. Necrotic enteritis is not often found in 
pigs of this age. The first symptom noted is 
that the pig is dull and disinclined to feed, 
and soon ignores feeding time. High tempera- 
tures are common, 106°F., 107° F., and 108° F. 
being often recorded. The skin becomes greyish 
with the bristly hair prominent. In a day or 
two ‘blowing’ symptoms are noticed, i.e., a 
heaving or in-and-out movement of the flank 
which appears almost like a thumping movement. 
This pneumonia generally proves fatal in two 
or three days. In very acute cases death may 
result in 24 hours following the appearance of 
the ‘blowing’ symptoms. 

Type IV.—Acute cases are met with, the only 
observable feature being dullness and a high 
temperature, death resulting in a day or two and 
apparently taking place so quickly that none of 
the characteristic features has time to develop. 
These cases are more common in piglets a few 
weeks old. 

Type V.—Cases have been met with in which 
a peculiar skin rash has been present. This 
skin condition is somewhat similar to what one 
imagines ringworm should be but is dirtier in 
appearance and more ‘scabby.’ It is widely 
distributed over the body. The scabs appear 
first inside the thighs and fore-legs and on the 
abdomen and spread up the flanks to the back. 
Affected pigs, which are usually between eight 
and fourteen weeks old, have a decidedly dirty 
scabby appearance. Examination of skin scrap- 
ings failed to show any evidence of the ringworm 
fungus. The usual ringworm treatments have 
been tried without success. The mortality rate 
is high, up to 50 per cent. of affected pigs 
succumbing. At post-mortem examination the 
Salmonella organism has been recovered from 
the liver and heart blood. 

“ Bacteriological Findings.—An organism be- 
longing to the Salmonella group has_ been 
isolated from all the types described. This 
organism appears to be _ “S: _ cholerae-suis 
(Kunzendorf). / 

In Type I this organism has been isolated 
from all the organs. 

In Type II it has been isolated from the 
intestinal contents and from the intestinal wall 
and, occasionally, from the liver. In cases 
complicated with pneumonia the organism has 
been isolated from the lungs. 

In Types III, IV and V, the organism has 
been isolated from all organs, 

“ Pathological Findings. Type I.—Enlargement 
and congestion of the spleen and liver are noted. 
Small haemorrhages varying from pin-point size 
to that of peas may be noted in the kidneys, 
lungs and myocardium. 

Type II.—Lesions are confined to the bowel 
in this form as a rule and are characterised by 
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necrosis and diphtheresis of the mucous mem- 
brane of the large intestine. The intestinal wall 
becomes thickened and leather-like. Generally 
this necrotic enteritis involves the caecum and 
major portions of the large intestine, the mucous 
membrane being almost entirely replaced with 
cheesy-looking diphtheritic material. The diph- 
theritic material in places may be pigmented 
black. Firm ‘button-like’ ulcers, somewhat 
similar to those found in swine fever, have been 
found in this disease but are not of common 
occurrence. 


Type III.—Advanced lesions of pneumonia are 
the principal findings in this type. The extent 
of these varies, but generally the anterior and 
dependant lobes of the lung are involved. In 
many cases almost two-thirds of the lung tissue 
have been conSolidated—not unlike lymphoid 
tissue on naked-eye appearance. On section the 
consolidated lung has a moist appearance and 
fluid oozes from the cut surface. We are not 
prepared to state that the paratyphoid organism 
is the primary cause of this pneumonia, as grey 
hepatisation is a very common post-mortem 
finding in pigs. Necrotic enteritis may be found 
but is not common, in our experience, in pigs 
of this age. 


Type IV.—Enlargement and congestion of the 
liver and spleen are commonly noted. Petechial 
haemorrhages are often present in the kidneys, 
myocardium and occasionally in the lungs. The 
haemorrhages in the kidneys may vary from 
those of pin-point size to quite extensive areas. 


Type V.—The ‘scabby’ dirty appearance of 
the skin is the most noteworthy feature. Usually 
there is enlargement of the spleen and liver 
and evidence of pneumonia. The subcutaneous 
glands are always very much enlarged.” 


Treatment.—There is no satisfactory treat- 
ment. A variety of astringents and so-called 
intestinal antiseptics have been recommended 
for the diarrhoea which is commonly present 
in necrotic enteritis. Iodine in milk and 
copper sulphate solution sometimes appear to 
give results, but as a rule treatment is not 
satisfactory. 

Prevention. — We have had disappointing 
results with dead vaccine and with sera from 
recovered pigs. One should aim at removing 
the factors likely to predispose to the disease 
and Waldmann’s system has much to recom- 
mend it. 


Swine Erysipelas 


The symptoms of this disease and the etiology 
are well described in most text-books. In our 
experience, while occasional cases of swine 
erysipelas may be found at any season of the 
year, the most serious outbreaks occur in the 
hot months towards the end of summer. As a 
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rule, the disease only occurs in adult pigs and 
almost fat pigs, but we have seen minor out- 
breaks precipitated in young store pigs as a 
result of vaccination. In these the disease took 
the form of the familiar “‘ diamonds ”’ and losses 
varying from 3 to 8 per cent. occurred. We 
have also seen sucking pigs four or five days old 
decimated by this disease, infection occurring 
from the sow which was showing typical symp- 
toms of the ‘‘ diamonds ”’ form, as was also one 
of the piglets. In the piglets the most note- 
worthy post-mortem finding was a fine greyish 
diphtheritic deposit on the mucous membrane 
of the large intestine. The organism was 
recovered from the spleen, liver and mesenteric 
glands. The factors which precipitate out- 
breaks of swine erysipelas are not clearly 
understood. Isolated cases are met with very 
frequently and the disease does not appear to 
involve the pigs in contact with the affected 
ones, but occasionally a serious outbreak of cases 
occurs, ¢.g., on one farm in our experience 30 
sows died out of some 100 that were affected. 


These outbreaks have invariably occurred 
during July or August and on farms where the 
hygienic conditions are good. 


Swine erysipelas serum has given good results 
in treatment, but we have found it necessary to 
use much larger doses than are recommended 
by the manufacturers. A dose of purgative 
medicine and sodium salicylate to control the 
temperature will hasten the recovery. A light 
sloppy diet should be fed. 


The problem has been put to us several times 
as to what should be done when cases of swine 
erysipelas occur, ¢.g., amongst a herd of sows or 
almost fat pigs. We have had the experience 
of seeing serum treatment applied to the 
affected animals and the ordinary serum- 
vaccine method of protective inoculation applied 
to the in-contacts with the result that over 
60 per cent. of the animals became affected. 
We advise two lines of action: (1) a protective 
dose of serum to all the in-contacts to be 
followed by ordinary serum and culture vaccina- 
tion after the lapse of two weeks, or (2) an 
initial dose of serum to be followed in six hours 
by the vaccine. If a hospital is available, 


affected pigs should be removed at once and - 


isolated. This is an excellent step to take when 
one or two pigs in a lot are sick, as it is not 
unusual for the healthy pigs to savage the sick 
ones. 


It is always a good practice to vaccinate a 
few animals and wait a few days until one can 
see how the vaccine is tolerated. (The point 
may occur that it is difficult to set up swite 
erysipelas experimentally and it is this reason 
that has prompted the writer to mention these 
points.) Needless to say, all pigs ready for 
marketing should be slaughtered at once, 
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Oedema and Gangrene of the Ears 


In Northern Ireland store pigs are usually 
taken to the markets in carts and prospective 
buyers catch the pigs by an ear or ears for the 
purpose of examining them. Quite commonly, 
particularly in cold weather, serious trouble may 
result from this practice. Grasping the ears 
results in injury to the blood vessels with the 
formation of haematomata; gangrene and death 
of the pig is by no means an uncommon sequel. 

Treatment consists in cleansing the ear with 
disinfectant and making a number of small 
incisions in it for drainage purposes. 


DISEASES OF OBSCURE ETIOLOGY 


“An Unusual Condition Affecting the Digestive 
Organs of the Pig” 


Under the above title my colleague, P. L. 
Shanks (1938), described a condition which we 
meet with great regularity in Northern Ireland 
at all seasons of the year. Where one is con- 
sulted about sudden deaths occurring in good 
thriving pigs from eleven to fourteen weeks 
old or cases of paralysis appearing suddenly 
to be followed by death in about twelve 
hours, this condition should always be sus- 
pected, and although the characteristic 
oedema may not be noticed at post-mortem 
the treatment described should always be 
followed. In fact, it is a good routine 
practice to adopt in any obscure condition in 
young store pigs. As my observations agree 
closely with Shanks’s and as many of the cases 
have been investigated conjointly, his descrip- 
tion has been reproduced. 

“ The following is a description of a peculiar 
condition which we have observed in pigs during 
the course of post-mortem examination. The 
cases to be referred to were drawn from some 
20 or more farms and the characteristic feature 
in each case was sudden death—the usual history 
being that the pigs were all right at one feeding 
time and found dead at the next. The cause 
of the condition is unknewn, but an explanation 
is offered with some misgiving and a simple 
line of treatment is described which has given 
most successful results. 

The age of the pigs affected varies from ten 
to fourteen weeks. It is difficult to give an exact 
idea of the mortality, as in each case brought 
to our notice no further deaths occurred after 
treatment was carried out. On one farm 17 
deaths occurred out of 30 pigs in the pen, twelve 
pigs died on another farm and in a pen of 
eleven pigs adjacent to the laboratory, four died. 

“ History—The history obtained from the 
various owners has had one constant feature in 
that it has been associated with sudden changes 
in the system of feeding. The owner has either 
reared the pigs himself and on weaning put them 
without any intermediate stage on a_ rich, 
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concentrated ration, or he has bought the pigs 
shortly after weaning and put them on a rich 
concentrated ration immediately they arrived on 
the farm. Again, the pigs may have been fed 
for a period on a moderately rich ration and 
then been suddenly changed to a more concen- 
trated one. The history of a change to a more 
concentrated food has been obtained in each 
instance. Another consistent feature of the 
history is that it is always the pig in best condi- 
tion which succumbs first. Affected pigs are 
always in good condition. A weakling in a 
litter will not be affected. 

“ Symptoms.—Death usually occurs too sud- 
denly for symptoms to be noticed. The pigs will 
be seen taking their food normally and a few 
hours afterwards one may be found dead. On 
two farms where more than one death occurred 
the symptoms shown by the affected pigs 
were :— 

(1) Unnatural alertness and excitability. 

(2) Spasmodic inco-ordination of the fore legs, 
giving the appearance of stumbling. 

(3) Spasmodic inco-ordination of the hind legs. 
The pig may be seen walking about normally 
when the hind legs will suddenly give way under 
it. If it is chased and turned suddenly, the 
hind quarters collapse. 

(4) In the only case which came under our 
observation, in which the affected pig survived 
for any length of time paralysis eventually 
became generalised. In this case paralysis 
commenced in the fore legs and for a time the 
pig was able to propel itself about the house 
with its hind legs. 

(5) Almost consistently there is acute conges- 
tion of the conjunctiva with oedema of the 
eyelids. 

(6) Temperatures showed no significant change 
from normal. “ Post-mortem Examination.—The 
disease can invariably be suspected on post- 
mortem examination by the presence of acute 
congestion of the conjunctiva combined with 
oedema of the eyelids. Examination of the 
alimentary tract may show either oedema ofthe 
wall of the stomach or of the mesentery between 
the folds of the large intestine. Occasionally 
both are combined. Sometimes a part of the 
small intestine shows a ‘ hose-pipe’ appearance. 
The stomach is found full of food. 

The wall of the stomach may be up to one-and- 
a-half inch thick. The oedema is _ present 
between the muscular coat and the mucous 
membrane. It is found in the fundus of the 
stomach and extends to the pylorus. It is not 
found around the oesophageal entrance. If a 
portion of the affected stomach wall is removed 
and laid aside for 24 hours the oedematous 
jelly-like material will have oozed away and the 
wall will have returned almost to its normal 
thickness. On section of the stomach wall it 
looks as if a layer of transparent jelly were 
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inserted between the mucous membrane and the 
muscular wall. 

The oedema in the mesentery between the 
folds of the large intestine does not usually 
extend to the wall of the large intestine but 
is confined entirely to the mesentery. The 
oedema gives a glistening appearance to the area. 

When the small intestine is affected the area 
can easily be detected on palpation of the 
intestines. About two feet of the intestine may 
be affected and on palpation it feels like strong 
rubber tubing. The wall of the intestine may 
be up to half-an-inch thick. It shows no definite 
oedema but if a longitudinal section is made the 
edges of the muscular layer will spring apart 
and separate from the underlying thickened 
mucous membrane. 

Inflammation is usually absent from the whole 
length of the intestine, although in some cases 
there may be inflammation of the stomach and 
pylorus. 

In cases where the pig has been dead for some 
time before the post-mortem examination has 
been carried out, there is usually a quantity of 
clear fluid in the abdominal cavity. 

Well marked oedema of the spinal cord was 
noted in one case. 

No other lesions have been observed. 

“ Etiology—No definite cause has yet been 
discovered. Attempts to show the presence of 
an entero-toxaemia have so far proved negative. 
It is suggested that the change in the diet may 
be responsible in some way for the symptoms 
as this has been a constant factor in each case 
which has come to our notice. It is, however, 
mere speculation on our part. 

“ Treatment.—Since symptoms are rarely no- 
ticed, treatment of affected pigs is not usually 
feasible, but the measures detailed have been 
found successful in preventing the development 
of further cases and in a few cases have also 
produced a cure. These are: (1) Clean out the 
feeding trough and remove all food; (2) Feed 
light bran mashes. The first mash should con- 
tain a full dose of Epsom salts for each pig— 
say 14 to 20z., depending on the size of the 
pigs. The pigs will take the salts if well diluted 
with slop and particularly if one feed is missed. 
Bran mashes should be the only food allowed 
for the next two or three days and then the 
pigs should be accustomed gradually to a more 
concentrated ration. We have had excellent 
results in practice from this procedure.” 


Rheumatism 


This condition is seen very often in store pigs 
in large fattening houses. It is commonly 
called ‘‘ cripples.” It is associated with concrete 
floors, cold and damp, and may appear in certain 
pens in a piggery and not in others. 

Symptoms.—The pigs are lame and walk with 
difficulty. Sometimes the joints are so painful 
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that the pigs remain recumbent and owners 
may describe the pigs as being paralysed. Actual 
deformity may result from this disease. Swelling 
and deformity of the joints may be noticed. 
The temperature varies, depending on the 
acuteness or severity of the symptoms, but very 
often does not exceed 103° F. The painful 
nature of the condition is evidenced by the fact 
that the pigs squeal when approached. 

Treatment.—Salts and sodium salicylate in 
large doses combined with the provision of 
wooden floors, straw bedding and warm houses 
have given good results in our hands, provided 
actual deformity has not already resulted. 

Prevention —We have seen this condition 
disappear in farms where the houses have been 
reconstructed and made warmer and wooden 
floors with plenty of bedding provided. 

Differential Diagnosis.—No difficulty should 
be found in differentiating this condition from 
paralysis. In rheumatism pain is usually 
present in the joints and even in the muscles. 
It may be confused with swine erysipelas, but 
the fact that only certain pens of pigs are 
affected and that almost all the pigs in those 
pens are showing symptoms, without the 
familiar “ diamonds ”’ being present, is a useful 
help. Again, this condition is more prevalent 
in winter and early spring as opposed to the 
summer incidence of swine erysipelas. 


Rickets 


We have seen rickets from time to time in 
young pigs which have been weaned early or 
removed from the sow for some reason or other. 
It may also appear in young growing pigs 
improperly fed. 

Symptoms include “ bandy”’ legs, enlarge- 
ment of the epiphyses of the long bones, and 
enlargement of the ends of the ribs. ‘ Pot- 
belliedness ’’ and poor conformation are com- 
monly present. There is no rise in temperature 
and the pigs eat well. 

The condition can be readily treated by 
turning the pigs out on grass daily and feeding 
a balanced ration. Cod liver oil plus the 
addition of a balanced ration will aiso correct 
the condition if not too far advanced. 


? 


Mortality in Pigs Two to Three Days Old 


Quite commonly one is consulted about 
deaths in piglings two or three days old. A 
common cause of death is starvation due to 
the fact that no milk is being secreted by the 
udder. Lack of milk in the sow’s udder may 
be due to (1) milk fever, or temporary deficiency 
of blood calcium. The injection and feeding of 
a calcium preparation to the sow usually 
corrects the condition, but it is necessary to 
foster the piglings until the udder resumes its 
function. This may take two or three days. 
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(2) We have seen sows showing acute febrile 
symptoms after farrowing with temperatures 
of 105° F., 106° F. or higher. The sows remain 
recumbent in the bedding and are dull and 
obviously sick. Little or no milk is present in 
the udder and the piglings become dull and 
sleepy and die in a day or two. The cause of the 
febrile attack is not known. Dosing with salts 
and sodium salicylate will effect recovery but 
to save the piglings they should be removed 
from the sow and fed artificially. 

(3) About two days after farrowing occasion- 
ally a sow will fail to produce milk. The sow 
appears in good health but no milk is being 
secreted. We treat these cases as being atypical 
milk fever cases, but again it is necessary to 
feed the piglets artificially for a day or two. 


(4) Several times we have been consulted 
about deaths in piglings 24 to 36 hours after the 
sows were dosed with sulphur in 4 lb. doses. 
The piglings passed blackish faeces and death 
resulted in from two to three days. The interest- 
ing point is that other sows on the farm may 
have received similar doses without their off- 
spring being affected. 

(5) It is not uncommon to find deaths 
occurring in piglings where the sow has been too 
well fed both immediately before and after 
farrowing. 

Post-mortem Examinations are not of much 
service in determining the cause of death, but 
further losses can be prevented by feeding the 
sow lightly during the last seven or ten days 
before farrowing and on bran mashes at and 
after farrowing for several days. The prepara- 
tion of the sow for farrowing is of importance 
and is a point to which often insufficient atten- 
tion is paid. A preponderance of bran in the 
ration will keep the intestines functioning 
correctly and daily exercise is necessary. If 
necessary castor oil should be given after 
farrowing. 


SKIN CONDITIONS 


The skin of the pig is affected to a remarkable 
degree by digestive disturbance. Coloration of 
the skin occurs in quite a number of febrile 
conditions, e.g., swine fever, swing erysipelas, 
swine paratyphoid, acute rheumatism, ete. The 
skin also becomes reddened when the animal is 
recumbent and, when the body is examined 
after death, the under aspect is often found 
reddened. Reddening of the skin too, may be 
seen in salt poisoning. These few examples will 
indicate therefore, that reddening of the skin is 
not peculiar to a particular disease. 


Moist Eezema or Urticaria 
In young sucking pigs occasionally small 


moist scab-like spots appear and spread over 
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the body giving the piglet a dirty scab-like 
appearance. We have not incriminated any 
organism and from the fact that a purgative 
dose of salts to the sow leads to disappearance of 
the symptoms in the piglets, we suspect the 
presence either of digestive disturbance in the 
piglet, or the presence of some toxic factor in 
the sow’s milk. If the condition is not treated 
by dosing the sow and changing her diet, the 
entire litter of piglings may succumb. 


No difficulty should be experienced in differen- 
tiating this condition from the scab-like symp- 
toms sometimes observed in cases of Salmonella 
infection (paratyphoid). A study of the general 
symptoms and age of affected pigs should settle 
the point. 


We have seen a condition in store pigs in 
which a raised, livid-looking weal spreads slowly 
across the body of the pig. It usually com- 
mences as a small circle and gradually spreads 
outwards losing the circular formation. As the 
weal spreads, the skin in its wake appears dry, 
scaly and scabby and obviously healing from 
some infection. The weal or band of infection 
is slightly raised and is often circular in outline, 
giving the appearance of a shallow crater. Not 
more than one or two pigs in a litter may be 
affected and the condition is not fatal. The 
band of infection takes several days in travelling 
10 or 12 inches. Among pig farmers the view 
is held that it is due to “‘ heating ” foods, barley 
meal being mentioned in particular. We have 
occasionally found hyphae in scrapings, and we 
consider that the condition is a form of ring- 
worm. 


Treatment is simple and consists in washing 
the pig and applying a 5 per cent. solution of 
copper sulphate on one or two occasions. 


Sarcoptic Mange 


Sarcoptic mange is comparatively common in 
pigs. The parasite is easily found in skin 
scrapings, and as all readers are familiar with 
the symptoms of mange generally, and treat- 
ment, it isnot intended to make further reference 
to this condition beyond emphasising the 
importance of suspecting its presence in pigs 
showing symptoms of itch. 


Sun Stroke 


We have seen litters of pigs showing alarming 
symptoms which appear to be caused by expo- 
sure to strong sunshine. The pigs appear 
momentarily to lose power of their back and 
hind quarters and partially collapse. This 
transient symptom may appear once or twice 
every minute and affected pigs otherwise move 
about quite normally. The local farmers say 
the pigs show symptoms of yielding of thei 
backs 
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Diagnosis is simple since the pigs’ skins, 
especially the ears, are reddened and blistered 
with the sun and the condition only appears in 
piglings running out-of-doors during very warm 
sunny weather. 

Treatment consists of confining piglings indoors 
in sunny weather or providing a shelter. 


There are several other conditions in young 
pigs, but as this paper has already exceeded the 
stipulated length their description must perforce 
be postponed until some future occasion. 

Acknowledgment.—I acknowledge with grateful 
thanks the collaboration of my colleague, P. L. 
Shanks, in the preparation of this paper. 
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The foregoing paper was discussed at the 
Concert Hall of the Empire Exhibition, Glas- 
gow, on the morning of Tuesday, September 
6th, 1988, when a large assembly of members 
and visitors was presided over by Mr. P. J. 
Howard, m.Rk.c.v.s., of Ennis, Co. Clare, Eire. 

Specimens, illustrative of the disease condi- 
tions dealt with in the paper, were on view 
in the Hall, and were also shown at the 
Glasgow Veterinary College. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the Conference was 
met there that morning to discuss what was 
perhaps one of the most important papers that 
had to be discussed at that Congress; a paper 
concerning not alone the breakfast table, but 
very often the dinner table of everyone in the 
country. The paper was by Mr. Lamont, who 
was the Director of the Veterinary Research 
Division of the Government of Northern Ireland 
—n man who had already made his name in 
connection with research work: he had done a 
deal of work in connection with the identifica- 
tion, and control, of poultry diseases; he had 
been a pioneer in arranging a_ blood-testing 
scheme for the eradication of bacillary white 
diarrhoex in these islands, while he had also 
done some work into the question of anaemia. 
Mr. Lamont had shown that paratyphoid 
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disease in pigs could occur independently of 
swine fever, in what was a very good contribu- 
tion to the study of paratyphoid in swine. No 
doubt they had all read the paper now before 
them, and Mr. Lamont might have something 
he would like to elucidate in connection with 
his results. 

Mr. LAMONT observed that he did not propose 
aut that stage to tender them any remarks on 
his paper. He realised that many of the points 
in the paper required amplification, but he 
thought it highly probable that some of those 
who took part in the discussion would deal with 
them. He thanked Mr. Howard for his kind 
remarks. Finally, he would like to say that 
they had some specimens with them in illustra- 
tion of certain points in connection with his 
paper. His colleague, Mr. Shanks, and himself 
would be very pleased to discuss them with 
those present at the conclusion of the discussion. 


Discussion 


The CHAIRMAN now rose to say that, unfortun- 
ately, Mr. Marginson had found himself unable 
to be present to open the discussion. He had, 
however, forwarded his remarks and they would 
be read to the Conference. This contribution 
Was now read to the meeting by Mr. Robb, 
the Recording Secretary, as follows :— 

Mr. G. C. MARGINSON, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (VICT.) 

Whitestake, near Preston]: In opening’ this 
discussion, I should like first of all to congratu- 
late Mr. Lamont on the excellence of his paper. 
We are indeed very fortunate in hearing the 
views of an eminent member who, I am_ sure 
you will all agree, is ome of the greatest experts 
on diseases of pigs. This makes my task a 
difficult one, since a general practitioner relies 
almost entirely upon the research-worker for his 
knowledge of pig diseases particularly—more so 
than in any other branch of veterinary science. 
Mr. Lamont has dealt so comprehensively with 
the subject that little remains for me to. say, 
but there a few points upon which discussion 
would be helpful to those of us who are called 
upon, from time to time, to give advice in 
connection with pig diseases. 

I agree with Mr. Lamont that many veterinary 
surgeons show reticence in regard to pig prac- 
tice. The Swine Fever Regulations are admittedly 
a “bogey” to the practitioner. This, together 
with the fact that much of the work connected 
with pig practice amongst small herds is not 
remunerative, is no incentive to the veterinary 
surgeon, 

Unlike Northern Treland, swine’ fever is 
prevalent in this country, and I am _ sure that 
we should all like to hear Mr. Lamont’s views 
on the methods of diagnosis, eradication and 
prevention which have been adopted apparently 
successfully, in Northern Ireland. The diagnosis 
of swine fever in this country is, in my opinion, 
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far from. satisfactory. Is it not possible for 
necrotic enteritis to be mistaken for swine fever 
on purely pathological findings? Cases arise 
which apparently baffle the Ministry officials. 
While arriving at a diagnosis, which might take 
many weeks, the farmer is_ prevented from 
pursuing his normal business activities, resulting 
in serious financial loss. 

A new pig scheme under the Pig Marketing 
Board is due to commence in December next, 
under which insurance against swine fever is 
suggested. This is a sound proposition if the 
case is actually confirmed, but does not help the 
unfortunate owner who is compelled to await 
a diagnosis which may take months, or may 
even never be settled. 

I will proceed to make a few remarks with 
regard to the various diseases in the order with 
which Mr. Lamont deals with them. 

INFECTIOUS PNEUMONIA (“ PIGLET INFLUENZA ”’) 

The first, infectious pneumonia (* piglet 
influenza”), | have found, in agreement with 
Mr. Lamont, to be very common. Farmers 
frequently mistake this disease for the condition 
known as “thumps ” in which the larvae of 
ascaris worms invade the lungs. Although it 
has definitely been shown that a filterable virus 
associated with a secondary invader is the cause 
of this disease, I cannot help thinking that there 
may be many pre-disposing causes, for example: 
inefficient ventilation, draughts, damp floors, ete. 
Mr. Lamont quotes Robinson as suggesting that 
dry-feeding was responsible for the disease, but 
disagrees with his view. Surely the inhalation 
of dust particles (contained in mineral mixtures, 
incorporated in most pig foods) would set up 
irritation of the nasal mucous membrane and 
lungs sufficient to allow the virus to. gain 
entrance more readily. 

With regard to the Danish type of pig house, 
I have yet to see one of these buildings which 
is efficiently ventilated. The withdrawal of foul 
air by suction from the bottom of the building 
is decidedly a great improvement, but it does 
not solve the whole problem. In my opinion, 
Danish piggeries should be divided into sections 
with a view to minimising draughts. 

The method suggested by Waldmann for the 
control of infectious pneumonia appears to be 
too elaborate for the commercial pig-farmer. 
| find that the best results are not obtained by 
allowing sows to farrow unattended in the open, 
and particularly in winter. 

LACTATIONAL ANAEMIA 

This condition frequently occurs” in_ this 
country without any of the symptoms of piglet 
influenza developing. On certain farms, it is 
impossible to rear a litter of pigs unless they 
are allowed access to soil within the first week 
of life, or alternatively, given iron preparations, 
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It is a well-known fact that the addition of 
iron compounds to the food of the sow-in-milk 
does not increase the iron-content of the milk, 
with the result that the litter have to be treated 
individually. 

On testing the haemoglobin-content of piglets’ 
blood, it is surprising to notice the extreme 
variations which occur in pigs of ihe same litter. 
Is it not possible to supply the in-pig sow with 
sufficient iron in her food so that she could 
pass it on to her young, through the _ blood- 
stream, as a means of preventing this form of 
anaemia in young pigs? Frequently, I have 
noticed that lactational anaemia is more preva- 
lent in large herds than in small ones. Does this 
point to some connection between anaemia and 
infectious pneumonia? There are many small 
farms where only odd breeding-sows are kept, 
and where the young pigs never have access 
to soil, and yet do not develop anaemia, 


BACILLARY NECROSIS IN PIGS 

Bacillary necrosis in young pigs is frequently 
met with. Generally this is due to the careless 
removal of the canine teeth, but in other cases, 
particularly when the sow is’ producing in- 
sufficient milk, the young pigs cause these 
injuries by biting each other. In my opinion, 
the removal of the teeth of young pigs at birth 
is unnecessary, since the sow is at fault in most 
‘ases and requires treatment, such as injection 
of pituitrin or calcium gluconate. The adminis- 
tration intramuscularly of 3 to 5 ¢c.c. of pituitrin 
gives wonderful results in stimulating the flow 
of milk, 

In older pigs, necrotic infections of the skin 
commonly occur as the result of irritation from 
the pigs lying on rough floors, new cement being 
frequently the cause. If they are caused by 
fighting, then I suggest ringing the pigs with the 
old type of pig-ring. This method appears to 
be more efficient than spraying them’ with 
disinfectant. 

PARATYPHOID 

Differential diagnosis between paratyphoid 
und swine fever is extremely difficult. The 
symptoms described are very similar in each 
‘ase, and here the only course open to the 
practitioner is to refer it to the laboratory, 
often with inconclusive results, 

May I be allowed to cite an example of the 
difficulties which a veterinary surgeon is liable 
to encounter in this respect? Quite recently, I 
was called in to investigate the cause of several 
deaths in a large piggery. Post-mortem examina- 
tion revealed acute enteritis and pneumonic 
lesions. As the owner recently had purchased 
several batches of store-pigs, I decided, as a 
safeguard, to report the case as one of 
“suspected swine fever.” After several weeks, 
when most of the remaining pigs had died, the 
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case was confirmed as one of swine fever. The 
few surviving pigs were slaughtered, and the 
premises were disinfected. 

On re-stocking, disease again appeared in the 
piggeries. This time, post-mortem examination 
revealed definite ulceration in the region of the 
ileo-caecal valve. This was again reported as 
“suspected swine fever,” and it was decided to 
slaughter all the pigs on the farm, without await- 
ing official confirmation, in view of the delay 
and the resultant financial loss experienced on 
the former occasion. In this case, much to my 
surprise, the official diagnosis was “ not swine 
fever.” 

What can the practitioner do in cases like 
this? I should like to suggest that, in order to 
lessen the responsibility of the veterinary sur- 
geon, for the purposes of the Swine Fever Order, 
the Ministry include all cases where necrotic 
intestinal lesions are found. 

SWINE ERYSIPELAS 

In the majority of cases, this disease is easily 
diagnosed by the characteristic skin lesions. 
Sometimes, however, an acute form exists where 
no skin lesions are perceptible, and bacteri- 
ological examination has to be resorted to. Serum 
treatment gives excellent results, yet without 
this treatment a large number of pigs recover 
naturally from the urticarial type. Sucking-pigs 
are said to possess some immunity towards this 
disease, but I can recall a case where a sow 
and litter of ten, a fortnight old, all showed 
typical “diamonds.” All recovered following 
serum treatment. 

With regard to vaccination, I prefer to employ 
this as a method of preventing an outbreak, 
rather than of combating one, 


DISEASES OF OBSCURE AETIOLOGY 


Under this heading Mr. Lamont refers to a 
condition which he attributes to a sudden 
change in diet from a poor to a rich food. I 
have encountered this condition frequently, and 
am in entire agreement with the views expressed. 
In some cases, a small patch of inflammation, 
purple in colour, is found on the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, Does Mr, Lamont consider 
this to be due to some form of poisoning? 

The mention of poisoning recalls some unusual 
cases which have come to my notice: whey, 
potato, washing-soda, etc. Poisoning from whey 
generally occurs when the material is obtained 
from cheese factories, and I am inclined to 
believe that it is due to some contaminant 
(possibly used for washing utensils) which gives 
rise to it. The post-mortem findings have in 
all cases been those associated with an irritant 
poison, 

Sudden introduction of green or sprouted 
potatoes into the diet has been responsible for 
many deaths. 
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In the case of “ washing-soda,” a concentrated 
solution was inadvertently added to the swill, 
resulting in the death of eight store-pigs. The 
symptoms were those associated with a caustic 
poison, the skin around the’ snout’ being 
excoriated. 


MorRTALITY IN VERY YOUNG PIGS 


Over-feeding of the sow, immediately before 
and after farrowing, appears to be responsible 
for many of the deaths in young litters. As I 
mentioned previously, I have found pituitrin to 
be effective in stimulating milk secretion. In 
cases of milk fever, calcium  borogluconate 
usually gives good results, but I find that slough- 
ing at the site of injection often occurs. I 
should be interested to hear if Mr. Lamont or 
any other member can offer any suggestion with 
a view to overcoming this difficulty. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Mr. Lamont for 
his courtesy in forwarding me an advance copy 
of his paper, which has enabled me to prepare 
my remarks. 

I desire also to express my appreciation of 
the honour accorded to me in being invited to 
open the discussion on this valuable contribu- 
tion to veterinary science by Mr. Lamont. 


The Recording Secretary now read the follow- 
ing contribution to the discussion forwarded, in 
the form of a letter, by Mr. Powley:— 

Mr. J. O. Pow.ey (Superintending Inspector, 
Animal Health Division, Ministry of Agriculture): 
May I first congratulate you on your paper for 
the Glasgow Congress and say how sorry I am 
I cannot attend in person and join in the 
discussion, 

In connection with “ Ferkelgrippe” it may be 
taken that it must be a somewhat common 
condition in many of our English’ breeding 
establishments. One is usually consulted owing 
to symptoms of scour in the suckers at from 
three to six weeks old. At weaning time the 
scour, having yielded to iron therapy, is fol- 
lowed by a cough which persists and accom- 
panies the pigs through the fattening pens up to 
the time of slaughter. Post-mortem usually 
reveals the greyish pneumonic lesion at the 
dependant borders of the lungs. 

On the principle that one was dealing with 
an infectious condition combined with the 
anaemia, the advice given was to treat the 
suckers for anaemia, segregate the sows, outdoor 
if possible, thoroughly cleanse all the sties—both 
breeding and fattening—and wash down. thor- 
oughly with hot washing soda. The dosing of 
the suckers with cod liver oil and the use of 
kale for both sows and suckers, if there were 
no outdoor grazings available, was also advised. 
All coughing pigs were segregated and porked 
as soon as possible. This procedure usually 
cleared up the troubles. It would be interesting 
to hear from some of our English veterinarians 
engaged in public abattoirs of the incidence of 
this particular type of pneumonia in English 
pigs. 

Rheumatism in winter pigs is another intrigu- 
ing subject owing to the similarity as regards 
age incidence (comparatively speaking), general 
symptoms and pathology as seen in rheumatism 
in young children, One visualises sucking pigs 
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at six to eight weeks beginning to go “up on 
their toes” with a pleuritic line fairly well 
defined. There is a general decline in condition 
followed at weaning time with inappetence, 
unthriftiness, enlarged joints, recumbency, 
squealing when made to move, ete., ete. 

The synovial fluid in the affected joints may 
be increased or lessened in quantity, is usually 
unchanged in colour and as a rule sterile, no 
organisms being demonstrable either micro- 
scopically or culturally. Another fairly frequent 
post-mortem finding and one so frequently seen 
in children, is polyserositis. Whilst realising 
that swine erysipelas is probably the most 
important factor determining an_ attack of 
rheumatism in pigs, vitamin deficiency would 
appear to be a factor also. An observant pig 
attendant first sensing the pigs “up on their 
toes” who gives a potent cod liver oil and green 
food (kale is excellent and usually procurable 
in winter) will be rewarded (should there be 
no swine erysipelas infection present) with an 
immediate response and the return to normal 
health of the suckers. It is essential to be sure 
of the cod liver oil as so many so-called veter- 
inary oils are admixtures of whale and other 
fish oils with a very low vitamin content. It may 
be of interest to know that the medical profes- 
sion is now using the pig as an animal for 
research into rheumatic conditions and one 
awaits the publication of some of their findings. 

As regards mortality in pigs two to three days 
old, the following account of losses in a North 
of England piggery is of interest. 

The herd was composed of pedigree 
blacks and the losses were as follows:— 


large 


26/11/34 1 sow farrowed 16 dead pigs. 
1/12/34 1sowfarrowed 14. 2 were stillborn, 
rest died within the week. 
2/12/34 1sow farrowed 6 live pigs but all died 


in 3 days. 

9/12/34 lsowfarrowed 3 live pigs. 2 died 
within 3 days, one lived but was 
always stunted. 


12/12/34 1sowfarrowed 4 live pigs. All died 
-in 3 days. 

28/12/34 1sowfarrowed 12 live pigs. 3 were 
put on another sow. 8 lived and 
were healthy. 

31/12/34 1sowfarrowed11. 9 were stillborn, 


rest died same day, 


1/ 1/35 1sowfarrowed 10. 1. stillborn, rest 
died in 3 days. 

2/ 1/35 1sowfarrowed 10. 1. stillborn, rest 
died in 3 days. 

6/ 1/35 1sowfarrowed 5. 3. stillborn, rest 


died same day. 
16/ 1/3: sow farrowed 9 all stillborn. 
17/ 1/35 sow farrowed 8, 1 stillborn (emphy- 
sematous) remainder died in 2 days. 
Total 12 sows and 108 suckers of which 9 lived. 


1 
— 


All the sows were at full term at the time of 
farrowing and only two required assistance. 
They were in excellent condition and had never 
been seen to be ailing. All had been confined 
to the sties and exercise yards during the 
winter. During the summer they were given the 
run of about two acres of grass. All had an 
abundance of milk. The suckers at birth were 
very white of skin, appeared anaemic and 
showed absolutely no desire to suck. 

The ration fed to all the pigs on the place 
consisted of refuse biscuit wafer, dough from 
cream crackers, home baked biscuit from waste 
flour, sack shakings from Spiilers oil cake, palm 
kernel and alfalfa, waste post toasties (wheat 
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flake) and meat meal shakings from meat meal 
sacks. This biscuit wafer contains a_ large 
percentage of sugar icing and from 11 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. of oil (lard, butter and margarine). 
The analysis of the ‘ation was as follows: — 


| _ ‘ wes 4°42 per cent. 
Albuminoids 18:29 per cent. 
Carbohydrates —.... 57°53 per cent. 
Fibre ‘ee aa 2°94 per cent. 
Ash ... ee pa 4°63 per cent. 
Moisture... ... 12°19 per cent. 


Apart from the various cookings which these 
various foods had received in the course of 
manufacture, they were again cooked before 
being mixed and fed to the pigs, so that the 
vitamin content must have been near zero. Apart 
from this, the flours used in the manufacture of 
these fancy biscuits will presumably be super- 
refined with little of the husk remaining and one 
would appear justified in assuming that the 
mineral content might be lacking in certain 
essentials, the condition of the sucking pigs being 
ascribable to a composite mineral and vitamin 
deficiency. 

The comments of the bio-chemist to whom the 
facts were reported were as follows: “ No refer- 
ence is made to the use of ground limestone or 
salt and the ration as recorded, is certainly badly 
balanced. Although adequate in calories and 
proteins it is sure to be low in caleium and 
vitamins A and PD. The fact that the sows 
remained healthy is probably accounted for by 
the summer period at grass, which would give 
them some opportunity of storing calcium 
reserves in the skeleton and vitamin A reserves 
in the liver to tide over the period in the sties. 

“If young rapidly growing pigs were fed 
exclusively on such a ration one would expect a 
high incidence of osteodystrophic disorders. The 
‘ation would be much improved by the addition 
of about 1 per cent. of ground limestone (or 
better bone flour or bone meal) and 5 to 10 c.c. 
of cod liver oil per pig per day—say one 
ounce of cod liver oil for every four to five pigs. 

“Dietary deficiency of the ration of the SOWS 
however, cannot be definitely incriminated in 
the mortality of the litters. It may be a factor. 
but without further evidence we are not entitled 
to assume it, so long as the sows remain healthy. 
In general, vitamin A reserves of the neonatus 
are small and not related to those of the mother 
at the time of birth. 

“For minerals except iodine, the general rule 
is that the reserves of the mother are sacrificed 
for the foetus, e. g., an osteomalachic cow gives 
birth to a normal calf at the expense of her Own 
skeletal calcium and phosphorus. 

“Calcium deficiency’ rations have been 
credited with affecting the foetus but there is 
no proof that the deficiency is then solely that 
of ‘low calcium.’ Todine deficiency, however, 
definitely affects the foetus and gives rise to 
‘foetal athyrosis’ the so-called ‘hairless pig 
malady’ of America.” 

If you are interested in these notes you may 
make use of them in the discussion. Wishing 
you a most entertaining and successful meeting. 

Mr. W. Nairn (Blairgowrie), who followed, 
said that he wished to express personally his 
appreciation of Mr. Lamont’s work on pig 
diseases. It was very interesting to him to see 
what Mr. Lamont had been doing, because he 
was quite satisfied that for a number of years 
a great deal of money had sometimes been 
wasted by pig farmers in dosing their animals 
with santonin and other worm remedies, when 
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their animals were not troubled with worms at 
all; they could prevent the cough in pigs without 
any worm medicine. 

For years he (Mr. Nairn) had said that some 
of the contagious diseases of the pig were 
responsible for the coughing symptoms and 
unthriftiness. Two years ago he mentioned these 
views to an eminent parasitologist; the latter 
turned to him and said, “ Good gracious, man, 
don’t you know that the condition in the lungs 
is due to parasitic embolism”? He (Mr. Nairn) 
said, “ That is just my trouble; I don’t know 
that.” (Laughter.) It was therefore a great com- 
fort to him to hear his views confirmed 
scientifically by Mr. Lamont. 

The essayist had described certain clinical 
features of his work, and later he had said that 
similar symptoms could arise without any 
secondary invaders. It would appear, then, that 
the clinical features one got were, as in canine 
distemper, due to secondary invaders. He (Mr. 
Nairn) admitted to a certain degree of confusion 
of thought in regard to these matters, and he 
was in quite good company in that, because, 
as Mr, Lamont had said, the Rowett Institute 
when it issued the results of certain observations 
of anaemia in pigs were partly in error in some 
of the views they expressed. They ascribed all 
the trouble to anaemia. He thought anaemia in 
the pig was not so much due to the lack of 
iron, as to disregard of proper nutrition. It was 
said that the provision of soil in the pen would 
counteract anaemia in small pigs, and it was 
certainly amazing watching pigs ten days old, 
to see how much soil these animals would eat 
A lot of the symptoms they saw, then, were 
not due to the lack of iron, but to the poor 
condition of the young pig and the secondary 
invaders of the alimentary canal. The ingestion 
of iron inhibited the invasion of bacteria in his 
alimentary canal, and enabled him to > gp 
at a very difficult period in his life. That wa 
os interpretation of a lot of the trouble in casts 
ife. 

He would like to refer to the remark made 
by Mr. Powley in his letter contributing to that 
discussion. Mr. Powley had_ stated that the 
medical profession are now utilising the pig for 
the study of malnutrition and rheumatism in 
children. He (Mr. Nairn) thought that it was 
a very wise proceeding. Certain of the internal 
disturbances of the young pig seemed akin to 
malnutrition in children. Rheumatism, he 
thought, was really a secondary condition due to 
defective nutrition. He desired next to make 
reference to the condition described by Mr. 
Lamont which had produced frequent deaths in 
weaners. The speaker instructed his worried 
clients to cut down the feeding of those pigs 
when they removed them from the sow, and 
to feed them with a more digestible diet; no 
more pigs died, 

In concluding Mr. Nairn said he would like 
again to thank the essayist for the contribution 
to their knowledge of pig diseases: it was 
certainly badly required. 

Mr. F. Beckett (Blandford) continuing the 
discussion, said he had not prepared anything 
in connection with the paper but would just 
mention things as he knew them and as they 
arose in his mind, First of all he congratulated 
Mr. Lamont on his paper. It was an excellent 
paper and he (Mr. Beckett) had thoroughly en- 
joyed it, but he was sorry that the person who 
opened the paper laid so much emphasis on the 
fact that they were entirely dependent on the 
laboratory worker for help. Let it be clearly 
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understood that the sooner they realised the 
inter-dependence between the laboratory worker 
and the practitioner the better it would be. One 
always seemed to knock up against this diffidence 
on the part of the practitioner. He had no 
diffidence whatever. He thought the practitioner 
was equally important but still he agreed that 
one could not.do without the laboratory worker. 
Instead of practitioners worrying about the 
responsibilities thrust upon them, when, for 
instance, they had to deal with swine fever, 
they ought to beg for more responsibility and 
they would do better. 

In connection with piglet influenza, he was 
in full agreement with the essayist that this 
disease does exist, but he would like to make 
a clear-cut distinction between it and anaemia 
and paratyphoid. He thought these could exist 
more or less together, but he also thought that 
one could get piglet influenza, anaemia and 
paratyphoid as separate conditions. He said that 
because Mr. Lamont in his paper suggested that 
these infections may have been brought on to 
the premises by imported pigs. Mr. Lamont 
probably knew quite well of cases in which new 
buildings were put up and the pigs did very 
well for possibly a year or two years and then 
began to go down, became anaemic, and then 
showed evidence of paratyphoid. In these cases 
he did not think importation of pigs could be 
blamed for the anaemia or paratyphoid, and it 
must arise from the presence of the virus infec- 
tion or piglet influenza. Another point Mr. 
Lamont had brought up was the differentiation 
between swine fever and paratyphoid. He did 
not think that presented the terrors that many 
would have one believe. When it was realised 
that swine fever attacks pigs of all ages and 
that paratyphoid attacks pigs in early store 
condition—that is pigs up to about four-and-a- 
half months old—a careful survey of the history 
of the premises would give one a very good guide 
as to what one was up against. ; 

In regard to the question of anaemia, 
Waldmann had stated -quite definitely that he 
believed that this is due to piglet influenza 
and does not arise without it. The speaker was 
in complete disagreement with Waldmann on 
that score. They had had cases where it was 
undoubtedly free from piglet influenza, and they 
had had an enormous number of pigs suffering 
from anaemia. They had carried out a great 
number of tests in a rough way with these pigs 
and had found that an enormous number suffered 
from anaemia. : 

A question also arose about blaming worms for 
coughing in pigs. He hoped people would not 
run away with the idea that worms did not 
exist in pigs, because of the remarks they had 
heard. They did exist, and it could be checked 
up quite readily whether the pigs had worms 
or not. 


With regard to the question of swine erysipelas, 


everybody, so far as he could gather, seemed to 
have the fixed idea that the “red soidier” or 
the “ diamonds” must be present. In his country 
swine erysipelas was with them the whole year. 
Admittediy they got the worst attacks from July 
until the early days of September, but they also 
got sporadic outbreaks all the year round, 
particularly in fat pigs and sows. It usually 
took a septicaemic form. One saw very little 
skin discoloration. There yas very high 
temperature, and the pigs responded very rapidly 
to the serum inoculation. The great secret. to 
his mind, was to be liberal in the doses. One 
must give them plenty. 
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As far as treatment within a herd was con- 
cerned, they found that dealing with large 
numbers—and the question of expense came into 
it—if the stall animals were given an injection 
of the serum alone they managed to get them 
into bacon without any trouble. The breeding 
stock were given the usual serum-vaccine treat- 
ment, except with sows close to farrowing. This 
additional expense was, however, unnecessary 
with the store pigs and baconers. In connec- 
tion with swine erysipelas he would suggest that 
the tendency was to get rid of the pigs that 
were not fit for marketing, but if one had pigs © 
that would be very much better if kept for a 
fortnight or three weeks one should: inoculate 
them and hold on to them. Nine times out of 
ten one would get by. 

On the question of urticaria in pigs, they got 
a lot of that. They got scabby pigs when they 
were in store condition, and they found that 
they could cure them very quickly by a very 
simple method of attack. They simply made up 
a mixture of rape oil and sulphur and smeared 
the whole of the pigs from top to bottom, and 
in a fortnight one would hardly recognise the 
animals. One would see 40 or 50 in a pen look- 
ing very rough in their skin. They were feeding 
well but did not look right. They usually used 
light doses of liquor ferri perchlor, fort, and gave 
three doses to the small pig and five to the bigger 
stores. In a Winchester one could have 500 
doses. By that means one found that the pigs 
did very well indeed. This had been tried out 
on many thousands of pigs. It was a practical 
thing, and it had been used with success on large 
numbers. There was one question he would 
like to ask Mr. Lamont, and that was regarding 
the use of Waldmann’s pens. Since last year they 
had lost 40,000 people to agriculture and this was 
becoming an ever-increasing problem, and he 
would like to ask Mr, Lamont whether, instead 
of an elaborate system of digging and sand and 
so on, a simple type of hut such as they had 
been using, moved at frequent intervals, would 
not serve the purpose. They used a wooden hut, 
thatched over and very warm, but inclined to 
be a bit stuffy. 

Mr. Narrn asked to be allowed to speak again 
to ask Mr. Beckett if serum-vaccine, which he 
injects into the sow, was used for a curative or 
a prophylactic purpose. Mr. Beckett replied that 
its purpose was prophylactic. In reply to a 
question from Mr. Nairn as to what he used for 
pigs which were fattening, Mr. Beckett replied 
that he employed the serum, marketing the pigs 
three weeks or a month after they had had the 
serum. . 

The Chairman now called on Mr. Wiison, of 
Paisley, a large-scale pig rearer, but before Mr. 
Wilson spoke, Mr. ANpDREwS, also of Paisley, and 
Mr. Wilson’s veterinary surgeon, asked to be 
allowed to make some preliminary observations 
regarding these pigs. Mr. Andrews‘ said that Mr. 
Wilson had about 2,000 pigs kept on two farms 
under the most ideal conditions. Unfortunately 
Mr. Wilson bought in twelve gilts. and from that 
day his trouble started. The affected animals 
had a very definite necrotic enteritis. Some 
recovered within three weeks, others in from 
nine to ten weeks, while yet others dwindled on, 
and eventually had to be destroyed. Then, 
following that, they had a lung condition—a 
local pneumonia with that bowel condition at 
the same time; moreover, in all their pigs, they 
had within 15 weeks a very definite pneumonia 
affecting the apex of the lung. In all the pigs 
concerned, they had a haemorrhagic condition of 
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all the glands and the kidneys. Some of the 
pigs showed additionally very peculiar symp- 
toms; they met with a very definite inflammatory 
condition of the pyloric valve of the stomach. 
Mr. Lamont had mentioned that his pigs ran no 
temperature, but a very high temperature pre- 
vailed amongst the pigs they were now 
discussing. They also got good pigs that were 
perhaps three months on—a pen of them—and 
some of them were at night feeding well, yet 
next morning they were found dead. The only 
post-mortem appearances were that the lungs 
were consolidated. What was rather peculiar, 
too, was that when one went into the place you 
could tell, without examining the pigs closely, 
that they were the victims of this condition, 
because they had more flies on them and they 
were off colour. 

Mr. Lamont gave them a tremendous amount 
of help and Salmonella vaccine was used but did 
not prove of much assistance. Mr. Lamont had 
said that the primary condition was in the lungs. 
They had here, however, a very definite necrotic 
enteritis prior to the lung condition. 

They had now got the sows put out and the 
pigs were separated, and they had reduced the 
death rate from 30 to 40 per cent, to 4 per cent. 
That 4 per cent, was made up of animals that 
had died from some other form of pig sickness. 

They had great sympathy with the Ministry of 
Agriculture, in thinking that what they had met 
with in those pigs was definitely swine fever; 
the only way to differentiate swine fever and 
this form of pig sickness, was by the fact that 
the latter did not occur as an epidemic amongst 
older pigs. 

Mr. R. Witson said that Mr. Andrews, 
his veterinary surgeon, had given a_ very 
clear and lucid explanation of his trouble. 
He had told Mr. Andrews once or twice that 
Mr. Andrews served him very efficiently, and 
all the knowledge he (Mr. Andrews) ever had of 
swine and swine fever and swine trouble had 
been at the speaker’s expense. (Laughter.) He 
need not go into detail at all, but he was bound 
to take exception to some things that had been 
said. Prevention was always better than cure. 
Every race was determined by the finish. He 
had not prepared anything at all by way of a 
speech but had with him some facts that he 
thought would speak louder than words. He had 
not read Mr, Lamont’s paper but he had been 
in very close contact with Mr, Lamont for a 
considerable time, and Mr. Lamont had rendered 
very efficient service to the speaker during the 
time when Mr. Lamont himself was trying, to 
find out what was the cause of the loss that 
the speaker had. He, the speaker, usually had 
230 to 240 sows. He bred all his own pigs 
and did not buy any, fearing swine fever. He 
usually had about 2,000 pigs. Up till about two 
vears ago, or one-and-a-half years ago, it had 
been a “cake walk”; he had no difficulty at 
all with breeding or feeding. As well as being 
a breeder and feeder of pigs, he happened to be 
a bacon curer, and he killed all the pigs at his 
farm and delivered them to his factory. It was 
a very profitable undertaking, but 18 months 
ago they began to suffer from swine fever. 
Instead of having a normal death rate—possibly 
15 or 20 per cent., which everybody had—it 
increased to between 30 and 40 per cent., all as 
described by Mr. Andrews. That was a very 
severe loss, and a very great disappointment. 
They could not understand it. When one got 
to know the cause of things and removed the 
cause, one could have some hope for the future, 
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but they were in the dark, and they were helped 
aaa by Mr. Lamont for a year and a 
ialf, 

He sold off all his sows, thinking that was 
absolutely essential. He knew now that that was 
not essential. Only last week he had cleared out 
the last of the pigs he had bred. He now had 
70 or 75 gilts, all purchased at auction sales, 
and he had with him the report on some 20 gilts, 
whose litters had all been weaned, and if the 
members would bear with him he would give 
them the figures. He thought the members would 
agree that the average weight of litters, if one 
was very lucky, would be from 28 to 30 Ib. at 
eight weeks old. 

Mr. Wilson then quoted the following figures, 
which, for convenient reading had _ been 
tabulated :— 


Particulars of 22 and 27 Litters of Pigs reared in Insulated 
Huts. Weighed, June l6th, and July 4. Not all the same 
Litters. 


Number Average Number 














Date. of per of Weight Age in 
Litters. Litter. Pigs. in lbs. Weeks. 
June 16 8 8-5 68 50-5 9-6 
¥ 6 8-0 48 42-3 8-1 
? 8 9-] 73 33-0 7:3 
22 189 
July 4 7 7-1 50 60-3 ll 
Me 7 8-7 61 51-7 11-2 
13 9-5 121 38-6 10-0 
27 232 








Those figures spoke louder than words. They 
spoke to all the gilts he had bred since he 
discovered what the trouble was. It would 
possibly save time if he read some points which 
he had prepared, to give to Mr. Lamont. Mr. 
Lamont very kindly had asked him _ there, 
although he was not a veterinary surgeon, and 
he, the speaker, hoped he was made welcome 
at all events. (Applause.) He would read a 
letter which he had drafted that morning to give 
to Mr. Lamont. 

“T am giving you some particulars as 
shown on the enclosed note, of the weights 
of some litters that were reared in insulated 
huts on the German principle. I am also 
giving you some notes pertaining thereto. 
All of the litters were from gilts purchased 
at public auctions near farrowing dates, 

“The sand paddocks proved most unsatis- 
factory and were, I believe, the cause of 
quite a few deaths. We are now replacing 
the sand with concrete slabs laid on wooden 
straps 2in. by 2in., thus giving 2 in. air 
space between the flags and the sand. I 
believe concrete, regarded as objectionable 
for pigs, should not operate against the 
health of the pigs so seriously as the swal- 
lowing of sand.” 

Dealing with sand, they had been advised to 
take up six inches of soil from the ground where 
the slabs were placed, and replace it with gravel 
and four inches of sand, making a ten-inch filter 
bed. That was all right as an ideal but was 
not all right in practice. Before the litters were 
more than a few weeks old, the sand got very 























seriously congested and did not take away all 
the water, and the food fell over from both 
where the rough pigs and the young pigs were 
feeding and the pigs began to eat the sand. The 
result was that they swallowed a very consider- 
able portion of the sand. One pig died; they had 
it opened, and they found in the stomach and 
bowel just as much sand as there had been 
previously. Another pig died and they examined 
it and found the same result. He made up his 
mind then that that state of affairs was not good 
for the pigs and he decided to replace the sand 
and soft ground with concrete blocks two feet 
square. 
“The temperature of the huts stood from 

65 to 70°. Variation from 6 to 10° between 

day and night, governed somewhat by the 

number of pigs in each litter. 

Deaths. 5 Crushed. 

4 From acute inflammation of 
stomach and_ bowels, evi- 
dently caused by swallowing 
sand. 

3 From peritonitis—same cause, 


12 


No deaths from pneumonia.” 

*T have the impression that pigs after say 
40 Ib. or thereby did not increase in weight 
as I anticipated, due I fear to the high 
temperature in the huts and possibly to 
their consuming some sand. There was not 
one bad doer or scurfy skinned pig in the 
whole lot. They were all clean skinned and 
most alert. All of the deaths, I think, took 
place after weaning or after about eight 
weeks old, apart from those that were 
crushed.” 

They had a weigh bridge that held ten or 
twenty pigs. The following afternoon he got 
the results, showing the number of pounds of 
meal it took to produce one pound of live weight. 

“The insulated huts we use are ‘V’ 
shaped. The internal flooring space is 7 ft. 
by 7ft., height 5ft. 6in. Air outlet a j in. 
tube through the insulation at the top. At 
first we put in a tube 13 in. in diameter, but 
found that reduced the temperature at night 
by 11 to 12°. That was replaced by a i in, 
tube which reduced the variation to 6 to 8°.” 

That might seem very strange, but it was a 
fact, and they found that the reduction in 
temperature might operate against the pigs and 
they replaced the 1! in. tube by a fin. tube, 
which still remained. 

“ A bag is slung in the front of the door - 
prevent draughts. The paddock is 25 ft. 
15 ft., considerably smaller than suggested od 
Mr. Lamont, including the space occupied 
by the hut. The feeding creep is placed 
at the opposite end of the paddock from the 
hut. The hut is standing on joists 5in. by 
2in. thereby giving an air space between 
the hut and the concrete.” 

“ All of the pigs have been getting a solu- 
tion of iron and copper, first by painting the 
udders of the sows and later be using a 
Warnford dozer, which we think is ideal.’ 

“Unfortunately I had disposed of all my 
sows before I learned that that was not 
necessary. I have started afresh with a 
stock of 70 to 80 gilts. not only with hope 
but with absolute confidence.” 

If anyone would like to ask him any questions 
he would be delighted to answer them. 

Mr. J. McW. Ware (Gold Coast, S.A.) said he 
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wished to obtain a little information. Since he 
gave up veterinary work, or, rather, since veter- 
inary work gave him up, he had been farming 
in South Africa, or, he should say, living on a 
farm and his son had been doing the farming, 
and quite recently his son had had some trouble 
with pigs in regard to a skin disease. It did 
not appear to be parasitic, and they were 
wondering whether it was ’ possible that the 
condition of the skin was really a digestive 
trouble; whether it had been produced by the 
animals eating some poisonous plant which had 
sensitised the skin, in the presence of sunlight 
and produced a dermatitis. They knew, of 
course, that such a condition occurred in cattle, 
namely in black and white cattle or red and 
white cattle which had been fed on buck-wheat 
straw, where there was a dermatitis condition 
of the white skin known as fagopyrism, and he 
wondered whether Mr. Lamont had any experi- 
ence of such a condition in pigs produced by 
sunlight and eating some poisonous plant. 

Captain J. Fox observed that Mr. Lamont had 
given them a very interesting paper. Its title 
purported dealing with the problems of the 
diagnosis of the diseases of young pigs; but he 
(the speaker) regretted that he could not see that 
the paper helped with the solution of the problem 
of the diagnosis of pig diseases. 

He would like Mr. Lamont to tell them how 
he differentiated pig pneumonia from pneumonia 
associated with paratyphoid, which he (the 
speaker) considered the most common disease of 
pigs. It was always associated with insanitary 
conditions and over-crowding. 

In the ordinary breeding establishment where 
pigs from outside sources were seldom brought 
in, diagnosis was a simple matter; but how did 
Mr. Lamont tackle the problem on the premises 
of the small man whose pigs were regularly 
brought in from many sources? 

Mr. Lamont had told them of five different 
types of paratyphoid. In type 2 he referred to 
the button ulcer; could he differentiate from that 
associated with swine fever? Also could he 
diagnose type 4 when the other types or condi- 
tions were not present? 

Many deaths of pigs were associated with 
dietetic errors. He had made _ post-mortem 
examinations on hundreds of pigs and admitted 
that in many cases he had very great difficulty 
in arriving at the cause of death, and had often 
wished he could follow the medical practitioner 
and fall back on that handy word syncope. 

How would Mr. Lamont proceed—especially 
in this country where swite fever is prevalent— 
where on visiting premises he was unable to 
arrive at a diagnosis? 

Captain W. Watt observed that he would like 
to contribute briefly to the discussion of that 
very important question of the practitioner in 
pig diseases. He was not going into the scientific 
side of the question, but he desired to speak of 
the experience he had had in connection with 
the investigation of pig diseases in the field, to 
show that there was considerable scope for the 
practitioner in this domain. 

At one period he had had almost a_ roving 
commission under the Ministry, during which he 
investigated pig Ciseases, reported as suspected 
swine fever, over a period of five years in 23 
counties in England. He tabulated all the cases 
that he dealt with in the field and they ran 
out somewhat after this fashion:— 

Swine fever 20 per cent. 
Swine erysipelas 45 per cent. 
Other diseases Bit ... oo per cent, 
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The following points were then raised: Did 
pig diseases get the attention from the practi- 
tioner that they deserved, and did the 
practitioner do all that he could to find out the 
exact condition that existed—-were post-mortem 
examinations carried out with the Fears whee 
required in order to arrive at a proper diagnosis? 
The post-mortem examination was, of course, of 
the utmost importance and before the practi- 
tioner was going to care enough for pig practice 
he must be prepared to spend a considerable 
amount of time on his post-mortem examinations 
and in making his investigations. 

Proceeding, Captain Watt said that he knew 
Mr. Wilson’s premises. The original premises 
were similar to those described in a paper read 
at the Llandudno Congress, in 1933, by Mr. 
Powley, as follows: “ A colleague wrote me some 
time ago, in reply to a request for information, 
as follows: ‘If you want suipestifer disease take 
a large lofty building, lofty to ensure plenty of 
cold foul air in winter, close up all the ventila- 
tors and see that there is not much light. Cement 
the floor. Use no litter, or very little, and no 
wooden sleeping platform. Divide the building 
up into as many cubby holes as possible, and 
come round again when the pigs are five to 
ten weeks old. It makes it more certain still 
if you let the pigs out into a small paddock, 
each lot in rotation, for about half an hour each 
day. The pigs get fresh air, just enough to 
make them realise what they have missed, and 
also the chance of passing the organisms on to 
‘ach other.’ There was, said Captain Watt, a 
good deal of that about Mr. Wilson’s original 
premises. 

Concerning the diagnosis of swine erysipelas, 
Mr. Beckett had made it clear that one could get 
a septicaemic infection. One case happened in 
the last two months where a litter of 21 three- 
month-old pigs were turned out in the morning 
and on the morning of the following day seven 
were dead, and seven more next morning. The 
remaining seven received serum and they got 
on all right. 

He thanked Mr. Lamont very much for his 
paper. 


THe REPLY 


Mr. H. G. Lamont said that perhaps at this 
stage he should express his thanks to the 
Provisional Committee of the Glasgow Congress 
for the compliment that they paid to him and 
to his colleague Mr. Shanks in asking one of 
them to prepare a paper on the “ Problems of 
the Practitioner in Connection with the Differ- 
ential Diagnosis and Treatment of Diseases of 
Young Pigs.” He might say that he was very 
diffident about undertaking the writing of this 
paper and that he wrote to the Secretary asking 
him to interpret more clearly what the wishes 
of the Provisional Committee were in_ this 
connection. He had followed, in his paper, the 
reply which he received from him, and although 
perhaps he had not, strictly, dealt with the 
title, as Captain Fox had pointed out, still he 
felt he had met the wishes of the Provisional 
Committee in the matter, and, after all, they 
knew what they wanted and they gave him the 
title. He claimed no responsibility for the title. 
He endeavoured to meet their wishes in regard to 
the subject. 

He had made some copious notes in connec- 
tion with his reply to the discussion and he 
hoped he should be able to read them. The firs! 
point he should make was that the Provisional 
Committee requested him not to feature swine 
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fever in this paper; otherwise the discussion 
might develop into a squabble on this very 
controversial subject. He had hoped that Mr. 
McAllan, the Chief Veterinary Officer for 
Northern Ireland, would have dealt with Mr. 
Marginson’s question regarding the official 
procedure adopted in Northern Ireland, and he 
felt that he was not competent to deal with this 
question. He would just like to mention one 
point regarding swine fever. In his very early 
days one of the first things that he got to do, 
when he had absolutely no experience beyond 
his college training, was to set out to investigate 
a suspected outbreak of swine fever. This sus- 
pected case was reported by a very eminent 
velerinary surgeon in Belfast, for whom he had 
the very greatest respect. He went out to the 
farm, and honestly, he could not see any reason 
why it was reported as swine fever. The 
evidence was suggestive of pneumonia, but he 
saw no evidence of swine fever, and he was 
going away from the farm without having served 
any restriction notice when he met a _ senior 
colleague and had a kindly word from him. 
Mr. Lamont proceeded: “He asked me what I 
had been doing, and I told him. He said, 
‘You are very foolish. Mr. “ So-and-so” is a 
very respected veterinary practitioner. Go back 
and serve a restriction notice. So back I went 
and served the restriction notice. A few days 
later I met the practitioner, and he said ‘ What 
do you mean by putting this restriction on my 
client’s herd when there is no swine fever 
there?’ I said ‘What the so-and-so do you 
mean by reporting it?’ (Laughter.) There are 
two sides to the question. The official has to 
keep himself safe just as has the practitioner. 

“Mr. Marginson has made_ reference’ to 
‘thumps’ in pigs as being due to the larvae 
of ascarid worms invading the lungs. I have on 
many occasions opened perfectly healthy pigs 
which fattened without any symptoms of 
‘thumps’ and have taken as many as 200 worms 
from the intestines; and, really, it was this 
business of finding worms in healthy pigs that 
made us wonder if the larvae really did much 
damage in their journey through the lungs. We 
carried out experiments at Stormont. We fed 
infective ascarid eggs to pigs in small doses and 
the pigs did not have the slightest attack of 
‘thumps,’ or pneumonia, although we could find 
the embryos migrating through the lungs. I 
think Mr. Shanks fed 20,000,000 eggs before we 
had pneumonia developing and ‘thumps,’ and 
even then the majority of the pigs recovered com- 
pletely. We had only one or two deaths in our 
experiment. Unfortunately I have not the details 
of that experiment, but we hope to publish them. 
I do not think that the ascarid worm often 
causes pneumonia or ‘thumps.’ The true lung 
worm certainly does, but you get this in pigs on 
pasture only. 

“Mr. Marginson is quite right in saying that cold 
draughts, damp floors, etcetera, predispose to 
piglet influenza and favour the development of 
a serious pneumonia. I do not quarrel with him 
on that point. There is no doubt that these 
conditions greatly aggravate the seriousness of 
this disease. Mr. Marginson also raised the 
question of dust in feeding. I would refer him 
to the very important letter which Dr. Innes, 
of Cambridge, contributed to the Record. Mr. 
Marginson referred to the Danish houses. The 
maiority of these structures are built of concrete 
and are cold and draughty and subject to great 
changes of temperature. The Germans call them 
pig cemeteries. For a number of years piglet 
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influenza was called “cement pneumonia,” in 
Germany. Mr. Marginson spoke of the Waldmann 
system and suggested that it was not a commer- 
cial proposition. That was the only reason why 
I asked Mr. Wilson, as a business man, here, 
and from what I understand he is a very 
successful business man. He has gone into this 
thing not for the good of his health but to 
make money out of it, and he finds the Waldmann 
system a commercial proposition. The men who 
put these things into practice are going to give 
us a good deal of assistance. After all, laboratory 
people do, on occasion, give silly advice. I have 
done it myself, and have had it pointed out by 
a practical man, but I would say this, that we 
have quite a number of farms in Northern Ireland 
employing the Waldmann system; we have had, 
too, some cases of sand colic and death similar 
to that referred to by Mr. Wilson, but, where 
people have followed the German plan of feeding 
troughs put down on a concrete bed of seven 
feet by five feet, and even when the feeding has 
been scattered on the concrete, the pigs are not 
exposed to the risk of picking up the sand. Our 
experimental piggeries have been put up on 
these lines and there have been no deaths there 
from sand colic. It is only when we have had 
farmers taking short cuts and ‘ improving’ on 
the German system that we have had deaths. 
Mr. Wilson, I understand, did not put down a 
concrete area for the feeding troughs. That 
accounts for the pigs picking up sand. 

“We are all very grateful to Mr. Wilson for 
coming here and telling us his experiences. Those 
who deal with practical pig farming must realise 
how successful he is from a commercial point of 
view. If instead of having pigs of 25 to 26 Ib. 
at eight or nine weeks, we get them at 40 Ib. 
and sometimes 501]b., isn’t it going to be a 
tremendous advantage to pig production? 

“Mr. Marginson gave us a tip in regard to the 
injection of 3 to 5 c.c. of pituitrin for the 
stimulation of milk secretion. That is an 
important point—the failure in milk production 
in sows at the second day—and I intend to adopt 
this tip. Mr, Marginson has conferred a distinct 
favour on us, because most practitioners with 
good tips are shy to broadcast them. That is a 
great mistake. 

“In regard to this question of disease of 
obscure aetiology, we find that this disease 
associated with feeding is quite common. 

“Mr. Marginson, Mr. Nairn, and Mr. Powley, 
the Ministry’s inspector, have told us about this 
condition over here, and their observations 
agreed with ours. Mr. Marginson referred to the 
purple discoloration. Well, we have seen that, 
somewhat like a braxy lesion, but I am_ not 
prepared to say more about it at the moment. 
We hope that we will be able to get complete 
information with regard to the condition. 

“ T think Mr. Marginson rather missed the point 
about spraying with disinfectant. That was nol 
to be done every day. It was only to be done 
at the time when the pigs were introduced into 
the pen. Of course, that is a point more for 
the practical pig farmer, but veterinary surgeons 
do find that these points are put to them by 
practical pig farmers, and if one is able to 
answer their points one goes up in their estima- 
tion considerably. 

“Mr. Marginson has referred to pig poisoning. 
Poisoning is by no means uncommon in pigs. 
can recalled serious loss following the use of a 
meal mixture where the mineral supplement of 
common salt and ground limestone had not been 
properly mixed. I have also seen poisoning by 
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phosphorus, arsenic, hydrocyanic acid and 
plant poisons such as foxglove, and, of course, 
by other agents. . 

“We hoped that someone with more experi- 
ence than we might have been able to give us 
some information on swine fever. I think that 
covers most of the points that Mr. Marginson 
raised. I have fought shy of the diagnosis of 
swine feyer. I should like to say that I appreci- 
ate very much the kindly and courteous way 
in which Mr, Marginson opened this discussion, 


and I am sorry he has not been able to be 
present.” 
Continuing, Mr. Lamont observed that Mr. 


Powley was a very good friend of his, and he 
considered him to be one of the leading experts 
in the study of pig diseases. He had been good 
enough to send a letter, and he thought most of 
them would appreciate that letter—a most 
informative letter. It corroborated, mainly, most 
of the points he made in the paper. The only 
new point was in regard to the serious number 
of deaths in piglets. He understood that most of 
these deaths occurred at birth, or shortly after. 
It appeared, too, that a number of pigs were born 
dead. They had a somewhat similar experience 
to this in one large breeding establishment in 
Northern Ireland, and one factor was common to 
both cases, and that was that the sows had been 
housed for a considerable period before farrow- 
ing. His colleague, Mr, Shanks, and he visited 
that farm, and they were amazed to find that 
the haemoglobin content of these pigs at birth 
was 50 per cent. below what they expected to 
find. Once the sows were turned out to a 
good pasture, and kept there until within a few 
days of farrowing, the losses ceased. Apparently 
they were getting something out-of-doors which 
they were not getting indoors. Of course, they 
were not getting cod liver oil. The ration given 
by Mr. Powley, one must agree, was a very poor 
one, 

He thought all of them were very pleased with 
the remarks of Mr. Nairn. ‘The practitioner was 
a very important member of this profession, and 
there would not be any research work if there 
were no practitioners. Mr. Nairn’s observations, 
made independently, agreed with their observa- 
tions and he had put people on the right track 
with regard to coughing in pigs. He also had 
referred to the coughing pigs, showing that he 
was largely in agreement with Mr. Nairn. Mr. 
Nairn had next raised the question of secondary 
invaders. It might be that the virus would be 
found to be the all-important factor, but they had 
set up cases of pneumonia in pigs by using the 
Haemophilus influenzae organism, They had not 
proved that the condition they had set up in 
this manner was infectious. That was one of the 
things they would have to investigate further. 
It might be that they could induce a_non- 
infectious type of pneumonia with Haemophilus 
influenzae suis, 

Mr. Beckett, whom he had always regarded as 
being one of the pioneer investigators on pig 
diseases, referred to team work by practitioners. 
He had already pointed out that he was in 
hearty agreement with that point. Mr. Beckett's 
observations were most interesting. They did 
come up against the history he had given them 
of a farmer putting up a new building and the 
pigs doing well for the first year and a_ half 
and then things went wrong. He should like to 
hear Mr. Beckett’s explanation of this happening. 
Farmers in Northern Treland talked about the 
building having gone “ pig sick.” Perhaps it was 
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that over that time there had been an accumula- 
tion of infection in the stock. A few coughing 
pigs would in time spread infection through a 
house. It was most gratifying to find that Mr. 
Beckett agreed with many of the »bservalions 
made in his paper. He had given them a very 
useful tip in regard to the use of rape oil and 
sulphur and liquor ferri perchlor. He hoped all 
the practitioners there would have taken note of 
it. He had done so because the question of 
the dirty condition of the skins of pigs came up 
often, 

Reference had been made to the labour ques- 
tion, regarding the excavation of soil and sand, 
while Mr. Wilson had also referred to the labour 
of feeding the stock. These were practical points 
which one had to weigh up: one had to weigh 
up the advantages against the disadvantages. 

They had used the huts to which Mr. Beckett 
had referred on several large farms in Northern 
Ireland, and the results were very good. The 
important thing, to his mind, was isolation and 
insulation. It did not matter what system one 
adopted, so long as one had these, and allowed 
the sows and the piglets, too, out on pasture. 

Mr. Andrews had had considerable experience 
of pig problems, and he and Mr. Wilson had 
given them very useful contributions. 

The gentleman from South Africa, Mr. Ware, 
referred to the question of food sensitisation. 
They got trouble with sheep in regard to food 
sensitisation, but most of the work in connection 
with this condition had been done in South 
Africa and he would refer Mr. Ware to the 
authorities in South Africa, because they knew 
more about it than we did here. He had not 
seen a similar condition in pigs; at least, he 
might have seen it but did not recognise it as 
such, 

Captain Fox had raised certain points. He 
had already referred to the question of the title 
of the paper, and he would like to say that 
he did not set himself up as an expert on pig 
diseases. He wrote the paper to ventilate the 
problems and perhaps get information. He did 
not think that paratyphoid infection yas 
responsible for the pneumonia in_ the first 
instance; in his view the paratyphoid infection 
in the lung was secondary to the pneumonia. 
He had a feeling that piglet influenza was a 
predisposing cause to what was known as para- 
typhoid disease. The question of button ulcers 
was also referred to by Captain Fox. He would 
just read the paragraph in his paper to which 
Captain Fox took exception. It was quite short. 

“(Swine paratyphoid) Type II.—Lesions are 
confined to the bowel in this form as a rule and 
are characterised by necrosis and diphtheresis of 
the mucous membrane of the large intestine. The 
intestinal wall becomes thickened and _ leather- 
like. Generally this necrotic enteritis involves 
the caecum and major portions of the large 
intestine, the mucous membrane being almost 
entirely replaced with cheesy-looking diph- 
theritic material. The diphtheritic material in 
places may be pigmented black. Firm ‘ button- 
like’ ulcers, somewhat similar to those found in 
swine fever, have been found in this disease but 
are not of common occurrence.” 

He did not know that he could put the posi- 
tion any further than that. Button ulcers were 
not of common occurrence. Occasionally you 
got them, and they made you wonder. It was 
finding these that started them carrying out 
biological tests to see if swine fever were present. 
He thought there was something about the swine 
fever ulcer that one got to know by experience, 
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bul there was a difference. He could not at 
this stage put that experience into words, but 
he knew there were observers here who believed 
that they could differentiate between the para- 
typhoid condition and the true swine fever. That 
was as far as he cared to put it. Captain Fox 
also raised the question of going to farms to 
make investigations. As a matter of fact, they 
were working on very similar lines. They took 
into consideration the history and the relevant 
conditions, but even then it might be impossible 
to arrive at a definite diagnosis. Very often the 
farmer himself could suggest some factor that 
might help to put one on the right track; but 
he would certainly agree that one did not always 
find out what pigs died from. 

Captain Watt’s contribution was in the main 
supporting him and he did not think required 
any reply. It had been very useful and interest- 
ing to them. He had just to say, in conclusion, 
“Thank you very much indeed for listening so 
patiently to this very rambling reply.” 

The CHAIRMAN, in closing the meeting, said 
Mr. Lamont had succeeded in bringing home to 
the members the importance of pig rearing and 
what might be done in helping people who were 
interested in the pig industry, in making a 
success of it, with the help of the veterinary 
practitioner. He hoped that it would be a 
stimulus to the general practitioner to take a 
little more interest in the question and be in a 
position to give good advice to his clients. He 
offered the thanks of the members to Mr. Lamont 
for the trouble he (Mr. Lamont) had gone to in 
presenting a very excellent paper to the Congress. 
(Applause.) 








LIVESTOCK COMMISSION: 
ANNUAL REPORT 


The first report of the Livestock Commission 
for the period August 1st, 1937, to March 31st, 
1938, has been published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, price 1s. net. 

The report deals with the setting up of the 
Livestock Commission and_ the _ Livestock 
Advisory Committee as well as with the adminis- 
tration of the cattle subsidy and with the 
Commission’s activities during the period under 
review in connection with other purposes of 
the Livestock Industry Act, 1937. 

The report contains a survey of the arrange- 
ments made to effect the transition .from the 
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- temporary subsidy scheme involving payment of 


subsidy at a flat rate per hundredweight to the 
new scheme under which different rates of sub- 
sidy are paid according to the quality of the 
animal and to home-bred or imported origin. 
The organisation set up for the payment of the 
cattle subsidy is described and details are 
furnished, for each agricultural division of Great 
Britain as well as for Northern Ireland, of the 
number of animals certified, classified according 
to the class of animal, whether of quality or 
ordinary standard and whether home-bred or 
imported. 

On livestock markets 
given of the Orders made by the Commission 
approving new or extended market premises, 
and some of the more important considerations 
which market owners should bear in mind in 
planning improvements are discussed. 

Chapters on the slaughtering of livestock and 
service schemes are mainly explanatory of 
Parts V and VI of the Act dealing with these 
subjects, 


brief particulars are 
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The Adaptation of 
Veterinary Education to 
Modern Requirements” 


PROFESSOR E. LECLAINCHE, 
DIRECTOR OF THE Office International des 
Epizooties, PARIS, FRANCE 

In view of its purposes, which are essentially 
utilitarian, veterinary medicine must adapt 
itself to the variable conditions that are brought 
about by the economic and social evolution of 
human populations. 

For centuries it has restricted its attention to 
the individual treatment of sick animals, and 
public authorities have shown only a relative 
and intermittent interest in it. It was not until 
the idea was conceived that it was possible 
to take action against the prevailing epizootics 
that States became concerned with the forma- 
tion of professional men to combat them, 
and it is a remarkable thing that it was this 
consideration alone that urged them. As 
M’Fadyean has said, veterinary teaching in 
Europe has its origin in the invasions of 
rinderpest. 

The systems of veterinary teaching had 
scarcely been instituted when they were called 
upon to provide without delay the thousands 
of practitioners who were to replace the 
‘““quacks”’ of the countryside. In order to 
secure them, Governments were ready to allow 
great indulgence in the matter of recruiting 
students. Satisfaction had to be given to the 
rural masses and it ‘was feared, with good 
reason, that the requirements, although very 
reduced, were an added deterrent to students 
to whom the prospects of the rough calling were 
already unattractive. 

The guiding counsels of Lafosse and Bourgelat 
could not be followed. The small numbers of 
practitioners emerging from the schools were 
absorbed in part by the armies for attendance 
upon cavalry regiments and the remainder 
set up in the towns. The first teachers at the 
schools understood at once that veterinary 
education could not be undertaken simply as an 
apprenticeship ; 
character and could not be usefully taken up 
except by students prepared to receive it. If 
it had been otherwise, veterinary medicine 
would only have continued the gross empiricism 
which made up what had been called “ farriery,”’ 
and the profession would have continued to 
live in a “ state of degradation ”’ as it had done 
in the preceding centuries. 

The struggles, lasting for over half a century 
and occurring in France and Germany espeCially, 





‘Translated from a paper presented at the 
Thirteenth International Veterinary Congress, 


held at Ziirich and Interlaken, August, 1938. 
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to impose more and more exacting scholastic 
requirements upon candidates are well known, 
and finally the diploma showing completion 
of secondary school studies was required. The 
progress made in veterinary medicine and the 
improved social standing of the profession are 
also well known as having coincided exactly 
with the rigour of the conditions imposed for the 
recruitment of students. 

This condition is not less essential to the 
success of veterinary education to-day than 
formerly. The standard demanded ought to 
guarantee a scientific and philosophical equip- 
ment sufficient to enable the candidates to 
follow the superior education confronting them. 

In a few countries only, veterinary education 
has been abandoned to private initiative. The 
history of these independent schools completes 
the demonstration of the need for effective 
control over professional training. In Great 
Britain, the United States of America and 
Canada, it has been the organised profession 
which has had perforce to replace the defaulting 
State in this réle. Boards of examiners con- 
stituted by the great professional organisations 
have subjected candidates issuing from the free 
schools to tests, and their requirements are 
revealed as being as efficient as those of the 
State boards. It is not impossible, moreover, that 
a similar procedure might be utilised where 
State boards prove too lax in their requirements. 
The rigour of selection operating at entrance 
and passing out of our schools is the guarantee 
of our social status and any sign of weakness 
would immediately be betrayed by regression. 

The programme of instruction is obviously 
subordinated to the social mission of the veteri- 
narian, that is to say to the objects of his 
activity as discerned by the founders of the 
French schools. It was no mere question of 
continuing the tradition of the old-time 
‘“farriery.”” The schools of “rural economy 
and veterinary art’? came to teach everything 
concerning the ‘governance of animals ”’ 
according to the very picturesque expression 
of the time, and specialised chairs were created 
in the “‘ governance ”’ of each of the domesticated 
species. 

Therein lay the true doctrine. Medicine and 
surgery constitute only a part of the programme 
which comprises essentially the’ production, 
maintenance and utilisation of animals; that 
is to say, the whole science of animal husbandry. 
How this conception came to be neglected, if not 
abandoned, during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, both in France under the influ- 
ence of Renault, and also in most other 
European countries, is known. It seemed that by 
confining his réle to medicine and surgery the 
veterinarian fulfilled his whole mission and 
became the equal of the human doctor. The 
naive slogan of the two sister medicines has not 
yet in any way disappeared. 
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At this precise juncture, an agricultural 
education was created in all countries, and it 
eagerly appropriated the magnificent field that 
had been abandoned. Zootechny, born in the 
veterinary schools, was filched by the agricultural 
schools, and very often it was veterinarians 
who taught it in them. 

And so it has come about to-day, in the most 
favourable circumstances, that agricultural 
officers only unwillingly consent to share with 
veterinarians the direction of breeding, whilst 
elsewhere they are in tacit agreement to restrict 
veterinarians to their medical réle, and some- 
times only to the treatment of sick animals. 

It is incumbent upon veterinary education 
to prepare a revision which is imposed by good 
sense. Husbandry is animal hygiene in action, 
and hygiene, preventive medicine and curative 
medicine form a combination which cannot 
be dissociated. There must be a return to the 
logical conception of former times; veterinary 
education must comprise, for each animal 
species, all that coneerns genetics, the hygiene 
of gestation, of the new born, of feeding, of 
housing, etc., as well as preventive and curative 
medicine. If one reflects well upon it, one will 
perceive that all these items of knowledge are 
complementary and that they are inseparable. 
In a very general fashion, the notion of species 
ought to determine the division of subjects: 
in the same way as he studies the anatomy of 
different animals, the veterinarian must study 
their pathology. The comparative system, 
which has been excessively abused, causes the 
objective nature of the studies to be lost sight 
of; it tends towards a methodology which is 
most often in oppusition to practical realities. 
Applied to the study of anatomy, it may con- 
stitute the basis of a zoological classification 
or of certain diagnoses (meat inspection), but 
it is without interest and often harmful in its 
application to clinical practice and to medical 
and surgical techniques. In the study of 
pathology, it is only in part defensible for the 
study of specific, infectious and _ parasitic 
diseases, and it ends up in the case of all other 
diseases in irremediable confusion. 

A general education in anatomy, biology, 
physiology, pathology, therapeutics, etc., is 
certainly indispensable, but it ought to remain 
independent of the objective professional educa- 
tion. Its end is to the philosophic equipment 
of the student, which is not less indispensable 
than the technical instruction. It is destined 
to form the judgment, to suggest comparisons, 
to awaken the curiosity of the spirit and the 
taste for research and the love of the science. 

If the objects of veterinary medicine and 
surgery as thus defined remain constant, the 
relative importance of its several parts varies 
by reason of the numerical importance, absolute 
and relative, of its objects, that is to say, of the 
several domestic species. 
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The horse was the only animal taken into con- 
sideration by the ancient “‘farriery ’’ and by the 
first teachers in veterinary education. In fact, its 
economic réle did not cease to grow in the course 
of the nineteenth century and the advent 
of railways was in’ no way prejudicial to it. 
On the other hand, mechanical traction dealt 
it a terrible blow, the full severity of which 
is not yet measurable by statistics. Already 
sheep rearing has suffered a similar regression 
in some European countries and the production 
of artificial wool threatens the future. Thus the 
maintenance of stock with a view to meat and 
milk production has become the principal object 
of breeding and of veterinary practice. Doubtless 
it is only a question of variations in the relative 
importance of the several objects of veterinary 
practice, but they imply an adaptation of the 
education to a new hierarchy of the treated 
subjects. One knows, moreover, of the trouble 
brought into the clinical instruction of most 
schools by the diminution of the numbers of 
horses in large towns, which is in no wise 
compensated for by the abundance of patients 
in small-animal clinics for dogs and cats. 

Under the pressure of circumstances; educa- 
tion has become orientated in this direction. 
The pathology of gestation, obstetrics, diseases 
of the new-born, ete., has passed into the 
foremost place in the programmes. A grouping 
of ‘‘ breeding diseases’’ has been constituted, 
based no longer upon the notion of aetiology, 
but upon the economic destination of the 
animals. The criterion of ‘“‘ contagiousness ”’ 
no longer preserves its absolute value except 
for a small number of affections, in process of 
disappearance for the most part, while con- 
sideration of susceptibility and the influences 
which predispose towards it acquires each day 
more importance. 

It is towards the building up of a “ preventive 
medicine ”’ that all research must be directed. 
Methods of immunisation which have occupied 
the whole stage for 50 years have been far from 
satisfying all needs, and this conclusion would 
remain true even though, as we all hope, the 
problem of vaccination against foot-and-mouth 
disease will become completely resolved. We 
know now that the organic medium is 
profoundly modified by multiple influences 
and the aetiological factors retained by the 
ancient general pathology exert a much more 
efficient action than one had hitherto suspected. 

These influences are so much the more 
important to discuss in so far aS man can 
impose upon animals all the conditions capable 
of ensuring for them, with perfect health, the 
maximum economic return. It is this preventive 
medicine which ealls for study and teaching 
everywhere. Based upon general and special 
aetiology, it utilises all the resources of general 
and applied hygiene, within the limit of 
economic possibilities. 
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In certain countries agricultural groups already 
proclaim their intention to assure themselves, 
by advice to owners, of the work of prevention 
of disease, the veterinarians being called upon 
to intervene only in the treatment of diseased 
animals. 

A complete education in this ‘‘ preventive 
medicine’ must be given in the veterinary 
schools, in liaison with the other disciplinary 
studies. It ought not to be prejudicial to future 
professional practice and one must proclaim that 
everywhere and always veterinarians have 
spread the precepts of hygiene, with the frequent 
consequence of bringing about the complete 
disappearance of certain diseases in their 
practices. It is a question only of completing the 
doctrine and of systematising its application. 

This extension of programme has the addi- 
tional consequence of combining the essential 
items of knowledge which one is obliged to 
group as constituting the “science of animal 
husbandry.” 

Among the tasks that fall upon the veteri- 
narian, control of the wholesomeness of meat 
figures among the most important, and theore- 
tical and practical instruction is assured every- 
where. 

If this professional intervention is scarcely 
disputed—simply perhaps because the methods 
imposed debar certain candidates—the control 
of milk by veterinarians, on the other hand, 
is bitterly disputed ; however, the chemistry 
of milk is inseparable from the physiology and 
pathology of the udder and the latter are within 
the field of veterinary science as is bacteriological 
examination. It would probably have been 
possible to retain or usefully demand the 
subject of milk hygiene if a complete education 
had been given at the appropriate time. This 
failure admits of a permanent indication ; it 
is the duty of the schools to foresee the tasks 
which may be entrusted to their pupils and 
prepare them for these tasks even before they 
are assigned to them. The example of milk 
control is, moreover, not the only one which 
could be cited. 

The programme of normal instruction in the 
schools extends over a scholastic period of 
eight to ten sessions. 
academic year usually comprises two sessions. | 
It seems that the duration cannot be extended 
without prejudicing recruitment, and it would 
appear to be sufficient if a rigorous grouping of 
examinations guarantees its efficacy. 

However, a problem is raised by the recognised 
need for periods of apprenticeship, which cannot 
be carried over without inconvenience to the end 
of the studies. 

These periods apply to the practice of meat 
inspection, to rural practice (farming) and 
breeding (animal husbandry), and professional 
practice. A solution which seems to commend 
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itself has recently been adopted in Germany. 
The periods, which are all obligatory, are divided 
as follows: Two months on a farm, with 
selected agriculturists, during the first summer 
vacation; three months on an establishment 
relating to veterinary administration (estates 
of Adendorf, Klein-Ziethen, and Zargenthin) ; 
three months at a designated abattoir, during the 
summer vacation preceding the final examina- 
tion ; six months with an approved practitioner 
(Praktikantenzeit) at the close of studies. 

The system has the inconvenience of sacrific- 
ing a large part of the vacations, but the nature 
of the studies imposed is such that it can be 
regarded, if not as a rest, at least as an appre- 
ciable relaxation, and it answers perfectly the 
recognised needs of practical instruction. 

The preparation of theses, whether they con- 
stitute the professional diploma or an optional 
university title, could be undertaken to some 
extent during these periods of probation. 

Courses of instruction are provided for the 
application of certain specialised duties (military 
career, colonial service) and for the acquirement 
of certificates necessary for State medicine. 
These are given either in special schools or in the 
veterinary schools, according to the particular 
requirements of each country. 

Finally, a course of post-graduate instruction, 
the importance and advantages of which cannot 
be over-estimated, is becoming the general rule. 
The oldest form of this initiative is represented 
by the old local societies, which have disappeared 
to a great extent, but the tradition of which 
is preserved in Great Britain where provincial 
meetings remain very active. The National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, the Association of Swiss Veteri- 
narians, etc., discuss at their annual meetings 
questions on the agenda, and these are followed 
by practical demonstrations. France has 
inaugurated for some years past journées vétérin- 
aires, at which new questions are treated by 
specialists and where tarious demonstrations 
are also given; Belgium has followed this 
example. A much more interesting undertaking 
has been achieved by the Deutscher Veterindrrat, 
with its classes given throughout the country 
by qualified teachers on subjects selected by 
reason of their topieal interest or local or general 
application ; this task is continued by the 
present Reichsverband der Deutschen Tierdrete. 
Thus, terms of applied study have been 
envisaged, at least for veterinary officials 
(meat inspectors, sanitary veterinarians, State 
veterinarians, etc.) and for the reserve military 
veterinarians. It is certain that the book and 
the journal do not at all suffice to enlighten every 
practitioner and we must look forward to 
the extension, under these less onerous forms, of 
opportunities for collective instruction. 
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Summary 


A careful selection of students is the best 
guarantee for the future of our profession ; 
it is essential that the present standard of 
exacting the diploma of having successfully 
completed secondary school studies [School 
Leaving Certificate] be maintained. 

The programme of teaching must comprise 
everything that concerns the production, care 
and utilisation of animals. Hygiene, preventive 
medicine and curative medicine form a complex 
that cannot be dissociated. The science of 
breeding [animal husbandry] is nothing but 
hygiene put into practice and it is entirely 
comprised within our programme of studies. 

The programme of collegiate teaching, theore- 
tical or practical, must be adapted incessantly 
to the varying importance of the diverse 
objectives of professional work. It must be 
supplemented by periods of practical work, 
initiating the future practitioner to rural life, 
to the practical methods of animal husbandry, 
to professional exercise in clinical medicine 
and meat inspection. 

Post-graduate instruction and the extension 
of facilities for such instruction to all practi- 
tioners must be given full attention. 








FUNGUS DISEASES OF ANIMALS 

Nature (August 20th) calls attention to a new 
journal devoted to the fungus diseases of man 
and other animals which has recently com- 
menced publication (Mycopathologia, Den Haag, 
Dr. W. Junk, 18 Dutch florins per volume, 1, 
Fasc, 1, 80 pp. May, 1938). “The publication 
is international; it is edited in Italy and printed 
in Holland; the United States provides the first 
number with several authors, whilst the list of 
collaborators is long and geographically exten- 
sive. R. Ciferri, director of the Botanical 
Laboratory of the Faculty of Agriculture in the 
University of Florence, and P. Redaelli, director 
of the Institute of Pathological Anatomy in_ the 
University of Padua, are the joint editors. They 
contribute the first paper on ‘A New Hypothesis 
on the Nature of Blastocystis. This organism 
shows more affinities with certain algae than 
with sporogenous yeasts, and the general 
biologist will welcome the discovery of a further 
link between fungi and algae. Classification of 
fungi belonging to the genus Actinomyces is 
considered by E, Baldacci of Padua. The rest 
of the papers in the present number demonstrate 
the wide scope and outlook of the journal. The 
papers are all scientific contributions to a 
little-known section of mycology, and a 
‘ Bibliographia Mycopathologia’ of references to 
work published in 1937 adds further utility. The 
production is excellent, both of type and plates, 
and the volume should supply a_ particularly 
welcome quota of knowledge in Great Britain, 
where fungal diseases of man are apparently not 
common enough to provoke research on a large 
scale.” 
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The Loveday Report 


AN ENLIGHTENED COMPROMISE 


N the last issue but one of this journal the 

summary of the above report was reproduced 
and our readers by now will therefore have 
had time to reflect upon the main recommenda- 
tions of the Departmental Committee which 
Was originally appointed in November, 1936, 
“to review the facilities available for veterinary 
education in Great Britain in relation to the 
probable future demands for qualified veterinary 
surgeons and to report thereon, and in particular 
to make recommendations as to the provision 
which should be made from public funds in 
the five years 1937-42 in aid of the maintenance 
expenses of institutions providing veterinary 
education.” 

Doubtless many readers will have formed the 
opinion that the system of veterinary education 
outlined by the committee is, as a comprehensive 
scheme rather tangled in its layout, inconsistent 
in some of its detail, and somewhat inadequate 
in its scope. To those readers who may have 
formed such an unfavourable opinion upon the 
inerits of the report from a perusal of the 
inere summary—as we must confess we 
ourselves had done on first reading it—we would 
now like to say this at once: before they pass 
judgment they ought to study carefully the 
whole text of the report. They will then become 
converted to the view, we sincerely believe, 
that the report is a concise and lucid 
statement written by fair-minded, far-seeing, 
and sympathetic men who have striven most 
conscientiously to formulate a system = of 
veterinary education that is at once both sound 
in conception in relation to modern requirements 
und practicable in its application in the light 
of available resources. In any case, it is a 
scheme that is worthy of our closest attention 
us a basis for critical discussion. 

The subject of veterinary education is one 
that cannot fail to be of paramount interest 
to every veterinarian. For, in the highest 
degree, the standing of the profession must 
depend upon the tests of fitness that are 
imposed for current entry into it. It is, 
nevertheless, a matter of intimate public 
coneern: the services of the veterinarian are, 
us has been reiterated in the report under 
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review, of prime national importance; public 
funds must be spent in ensuring these services. 
The rapid growth in relevant knowledge within 
recent years compels readjustment and exten- 
sion of the training of those who are to apply 
these special services—services that can be 
rendered to the general public, to an ever- 
widening extent, by veterinarians who are 
properly trained to undertake them. Public 
enquiry was therefore due—in the minds of 
those who have anxiously studied the matter 
at first-hand, long and greatly overdue—to 
investigate the best system of training, and 
recommend the allocation of the necessary 
public funds for its achievement. The conduct 
of such an enquiry in any wise order of 
government must necessarily be entrusted to 
a few men chosen specially from the general 
public for their presumed ability to collect and 
weigh the pertinent and real evidence. It may 
be taken as a compliment to the veterinary 
profession that within this small body of six 
men two of its own members were appointed, 
not as assessors, but as co-equals in the conduct 
of the enquiry. It is a matter for considerable 
gratification, for we take it to be a tribute to 
the standing which the N.V.M.A. has gained in 
the minds of public authority, that one of these 
two members of our profession has played for 
some time an active and leading part in our 
own affairs in the N.V.M.A. 

The issue of any enquiry undertaken by a 
committee depends of necessity very largely 
upon the personality of the Chairman, and 
although he was unknown before to members 
of our profession we would like to take this 
opportunity early to express our gratitude to 
Professor Loveday: with his special distinction 
in the world of philosophy no better equipped 
or more disinterested Chairman could have been 


found. Most of us were familiar with the 
great scientific reputation of Sir Joseph 


Barcroft as a physiologist; many had known 
of Dr. Burgess as an eminent medical officer 
of health; a few of us had had opportunities 
to become aware of the high personal qualities 
of Sir Louis Kershaw as a sane, popular, and 
energetic administrator in the Indian Civil 
Service. Together with our own colleagues, 
Mr. John Smith and Dr. Wooldridge, these men 
have compiled a report which, on careful study, 
we would appraise in the following terms. 

It is admirably judical in tone. It is wise 


in its appreciation of the philosophical aspects 
of veterinary science as an eclectic body of 
doctrine (as Leclainche has described it in his 





well-known recent historical survey). And it 
is intelligent in its grasp of the diversifications 
in the essential knowledge that must be 
acquired by the modern veterinarian for the 
proper exercise of his vocation. This field of 
applied science demands a basis of first-class 
general education, together with, as in hardly 
any other vocation, special natural aptitude. 
In this latter respect we would like to stress 
parenthetically a feature of the Loveday Report 
which commends itself very specially to our 
approbation. The final vocational training, for 
which very special facilities must be created 
within a proper and therefore natural environ- 
ment, embraces the large subjects of clinical 
practice and science, preventive medicine, and 
animal husbandry. Before anything can be 
grasped of the meaning of these subjects a 
groundwork of knowledge and mental discipline 
must be steadily built up, systematically culled 
from the rapidly advancing progress of all 
science. This prolonged and essential part of 
the training must necessarily be largely 
academic or philosophical in its design and 
outlook. Otherwise, without it, the mere 
acquirement of knowledge upon how to carry 
out a few simple procedures that find useful 
application in common practice, but may soon 
become supplanted by others, represents nothing 
that is worthy of the name of education, and 
amounts to nothing better than resort to the 
experients of the empiric. 

Hitherto, the veterinary profession has 
regulated, as is its abundant right, its own 
internal discipline, and moreover has had 
perforce to assume, in the face of public 
unconecern and a long history (as we portrayed 
in our Jubilee Number) of early degradation at 
the schools in their early history, responsibility 
for devising a curriculum of veterinary educa- 
tion and the conduct of examinations. The 
history of the veterinary profession in this 
country in these respects is, as indeed the 
Loveday Report generously admits, one during 
which its members have striven § against 
adversity to acquire, through forming a sturdy 
body corporate, an honourable measure of self- 
respect and usefulness in the service of the 
public. The profession will naturally feel 
uneasy about any of the recommendations that 
may be made to annihilate or even curtail those 
functions which have become traditionally 
exercised—and admirably so—by the body 
corporate itself. 

We express our belief in closing this first 
analysis of the report that the integrity of the 
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body corporate has been in no wise assailed 
by the recommendations of the Loveday Com- 
mittee. But the recommendations have for 
their object the remodelling of the system of 
training, incorporating and enlarging all that 
has been found by experience to be good in our 
own traditional, domestic system, and placing 
what must be regarded as the academic 
component of the training, under the wing of 
those institutions deemed best able to shelter 
and nurture it to healthy development. In the 
mind of the committee these institutions could 
not be other than the universities named in the 
report. We shall need to revert to a more 
detailed examination of what we conceive to 
be the ideal of the Loveday Report. To our 
mind, the report presents an_ enlightened 
compromise between the ideal and the 
practicable. 








CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Operation on the Guttural 
Pouch of a Mare 


J. F. HODGSON, o.r.c.v.s., 
BRIGHAM, COCKERMOUTH 


Subject.—A nine-year-old Clydesdale mare. 

History.—When first seen the animal was 
exhibiting a profuse bilateral nasal discharge 
and had pronounced swelling on the off side, 
extending from below the atlas to the inferior 
end of the posterior border of the mandible. 
The long axis of the swelling was nearly ver- 
tical when the head was down. There was 
a similar but much less pronounced swelling 
on the opposite side. Pulse and temperature 
were normal but the respirations were noisy 
and the animal had great difficulty in swallow- 
ing. Pailiative treatment was adopted for a 
few days but the patient became rapidly worse 
to the extent that deglutition became almost 
impossible and water was returned by the 
nostrils whenever the animal attempted to 
drink. 

Procedure.—It was decided that the swelling 
on the near side was due to an enormously 
distended off side pouch and preparations were 
made for operating on the latter. 

The skin over the swelling was shaved and 
disinfected with tincture of iodine, ‘“‘ Parsetic”’ 
local anaesthetic was injected at several points 
over the area. The animal was cast with 
hobbles on the near side. 

An incision 34 to 4 inches long was made 
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through the skin, running parallel with the 
anterior edge of the wing of the atlas and 
about 4 inch in front of it. A corresponding 
incision was made in the underlying fascia 
exposing the posterior border of the parotid 
gland. This was reflected forward, the 
glandular tissue being separated from the 
deeper tissues by blunt dissection, The styloid 
process of the occipital bone was detected with 
thefingerandfurther forward could just be seen 
part of the cranial end of the great cornu of 
the hyoid bone. A puncture was made in the 
muscular tissue between these two landmarks. 
and, on enlarging the wound with the fingers. 
the pouch was exposed. On puncturing this a 
large quantity of foetid pus was liberated and 
on manipulating the parts, thick, almost dry 
pus containing enormous numbers of chondroids 
was expelled. Emptying the pouch proved to 
be a longish job and little progress was made 
until the owner fetched a metal pickle spoon 
with a long handle which turned out to be an 
admirable instrument for the purpose. It was 
necessary frequently to adjust the position of 
the patient’s head in order to get to the 
different parts of the pouch, which was dis- 
tended to an almost unbelievable extent. 


When this process had been satisfactorily 
accomplished the pouch was syringed out with 
acriflavine solution. It was now necessary to 
make a counter opening for drainage. <A long 
seton needle was carefully introduced and made 
to bulge out in the centre of Viborg’s triangle. 
(This is the easily recognised area bounded by 
the tendon of the sterno mandibularis, the 
posterior border of the ramus of the mandible 
and the submaxillary vein.) The bulge was 
cut into by an assistant and the needle liber- 
ated, a tape being pulled through and tied in 
the usual fashion. 


After-treatment consisted of washing the 
pouch out twice daily with warm acriflavine 
solution until the septic condition subsided, 
when the wounds were allowed to heal up. 


Remarks. — Haemorrhage throughout’ the 
operation was slight and little difficulty was 
encountered in recognising the necessary land- 
marks. Recovery from the effects of the 
disease and of the operation was extremely 
rapid. The wall of the pouch was greatly 
thickened and its lining was almost black in 
colour, but the most remarkable feature was 
its seemingly unlimited capacity, judging by 
the enormous heap made by the material 
removed from it. 








Miss M. D. Morse, a student at the Liverpool 
School of Veterinary Science, has been appointed 
chief organiser of Liverpool University Under- 
graduates’ Hospital Collection Day—October 28th. 
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ABSTRACTS 





[Strongyloides papillosus (suis, longus) as a 
Cause of Disease in Young Pigs. Grini, O. 
(1937.) Norsk. Vet.-tidsskr. 49. 1. 1-13.] 
(German summary, p. 11.) 


Strongyloides papillosus is, according to Grini, 
a widely spread parasite in Norway, where it 
is important as a serious cause of disease in 
pigs of from eight to ten days to three months 
old. Two or three deaths in each litter usually 
occur although the mortality may reach 80 to 
L100 per cent. in some litters. Besides symptoms 
of diarrhoea and anaemia noticed in heavy 
infestations, secondary bacterial invasion has 
also been observed. An eczematous condition, 
due to the migration of the larvae through the 
skin, also frequently appears. Treatment with 
either tartar emetic or areca nut is considered 
to be of value, the latter having proved very 
effective in pigs suffering from extensive eczema 
as a result of helminthic invasion. 

J. N. O. 


* * * * * 


[Communicability of Infectious Abortion be- 
tween Swine and Cattle. Cotton, W. E., Buck, 
J. M., and Smirn, H. E. (1938.) Technical 
Bulletin No. 629. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. } 


That cattle, negative to the agglutination test 
for Bang’s disease, show considerable resistance 
to infection with Br. abortus (porcine) and 
seldom contract infectious abortion from swine 
by natural exposure is borne out by a series 
of experiments carried .out by the authors of 
this paper. 

In the first experiment an attempt was made 
to infect six pregnant heifers and two cows with 
Br. abortus (porcine) through the conjunctiva, 
through both the conjunctiva and digestive 
tract or through the intact skin. Infection 
became established in three animals and of 
these two aborted. 

In the second experiment, pregnant cows and 
heifers were confined for several months in a 
small enclosure with sows and boars artificially 
infected with the porcine strain. Although very 
insanitary conditions prevailed and every oppor- 
tunity was afforded for contact infection to 
occur, the eleven cows thus exposed produced 
vigorous calves. Guinea-pigs injected with 
uterine exudates and with colostrum at the time 
of parturition failed to reveal any evidence of 


infection. Some of the cattle, however, gave 
temporary reactions to the agglutination test. 
G. D. 
oS * * * * 


[Clinical Aspects of Veterinary State Medicine. 
BuiountT, W. P. (1937.) Vet. J. 93. 12. 442-445. ] 
Three outbreaks of cowpox in dairy herds are 

described. 


In two cases attention was drawn 
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to the outbreak because a labourer on the farm 
developed lesions, while in the third case, 
notification that milk from the farm contained 
numerous streptococci, staphylococci and pus 
cells led to an examination of the herd. In 
two of these herds the teat lesions were typical, 
passing through the recognised stages of pock 
eruption, while in the third herd pustules were 
scarce, and papules were not typically “ shot- 
like” but bright pink macules were common ; 
however, all stages could be found on examina- 
tion of several cows. The author vaccinated 
himself with material taken from one of the 
typical cases. He describes in detail the course 
of this vaccination which differed from that of 
normal vaccination in that vesicley appeared 
without the previous papular stage and passed 
straight to scab formation. The scabs peeled 
off and left oozing ulcers which healed slowly. 
Malaise, pyrexia and axillary swelling occurred. 
reaching its height by the fifth day. The whole 
course lasted 35 days in contrast with the 21 
days described for normal vaccination. 

A report is given of some false tuberculin 
reactions encountered by the author. In one 
herd ten cows reacted to Pasteur’s tuberculin 
but when retested with synthetic tuberculin 
nine of these passed. The tenth was killed and 
a careful post-mortem examination revealed no 
signs of tuberculosis. All suspicious glands were 
tested biologically without result. No signs of 
Johne’s disease were found and no acid-fast 
organisms were found in the portions of intes- 
tine examined. In another herd which had all 
passed the test four months previously, fairly 
typical reactors were found using synthetic 
tuberculin. The oldest of the seven was killed 
and showed on_ post-mortem examination 
localised patches of enteritis in the small 
intestines from which one acid-fast organism 
was obtained. No sign of tuberculosis was 
found, biological tests again being used for 
suspicious glands. It was concluded that the 
reaction was a response to early Johne infec- 
tion. The six remaining reactors were re- 
tested and three passed; the others showed 
large painless swellings. These are to be re- 
tested with tuberculin and johnin at a later 
date. 

In applying the tuberculin test to sows the 
author makes the injection into the skin of the 
lips of the vulva. Bovine tuberculin is injected 
on one side and avian on the other. Usually 
a second injection is not necessary and the 
result can be read by eye in 24 or 48 hours. 
In negative cases the vulva remains normal 
while in positive cases marked oedema occurs 
and the skin has a bruised appearance. Thirty 
sows have been tested in this way and 34 per 
cent. have reacted. Post-mortem examinations 
of the reactors have revealed tubercles in the 
pharyngeal, bronchial and mesenteric glands. 
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Anthrax and undulant fever are also dis- 
cussed in this article. 
s, = f 


|The Control of Anthrax. Hruska, K. (1938.) 
Prag. tierarstl. Archiv. 18. 3. 61-68.] 


As the result of his experiments on goat kids, 
Hruska comes to the conclusion that trauma 
must be present for anthrax infection to occur 
via the skin or alimentary canal. Epizodétic 
stall infections due to infected food or the 
slaughter of infected animals, however, present 
the most serious problem. The Pasteur anti- 
serum has proved very disappointing in such 
outbreaks and has not given its reputed two to 
three weeks passive immunity. Hruska now 
uses the anti-aggressin and anti-bacterin sera 
which he finds efficient if used in time. For 
active immunity he uses Pasteur No. 2 vaccine 
combined with digitonin; this is safe and the 
reaction usually less, immunity occurring: in 
eight to ten days. 

In mass stall infection the following procedure 
is adopted: All infected animals are isolated and 
treated with anti-aggressin serum while immedi- 
ute in-contacts are given a preventive dose. All 
rough food and litter favouring traumatic 
alimentary infection is removed and all animals 
ure fed on soft food until active immunity is 
set up. The stalls are thoroughly disinfected 
though Hruska places no reliance on_ this 
procedure. Sound animals are observed for 
three days, the temperature being taken twice 
daily; if no further cases occur they are 
actively immunised by a single injection of the 
sxlucoside vaccine. (With horses the simultane- 
ous method is used.) This method proves 
efficient in controlling this type of outbreak. 

A. T. P. 


%* %* Ey 


| Benzoie Acid Therapy in Veterinary Medicine. 

ParRNES, J. (1988.) Berl. tieraretl. Wschr. 15. 

pp. 214-215. 10 refs. 2 figs. ] : 

In affections of the respiratory tract in the 
horse, cow and dog, the author has practised 
the use of sodium benzoate intravenously. Some 
of the conditions for which this treatment 
is indicated are laryngo-tracheo-bronchitis, 
bronchopneumonia, pneumonia, traumatic and 
gangrenous pneumonia, parasitic pneumonia in 
cattle, and whether by accident or design tuber- 
culous pneumonia is also included. 

In catarrhal affections of the respiratory 
tract in the horse and cow, 20 to 25 grammes 
of sodium benzoate are dissolved in 200 to 
250 c.c. of distilled water as one dose per day. 
For pneumonia, 30 to 40 grammes in 200 to 
250 ¢.c. aq. dest. is given, whilst for purulent 
and gangrenous lung conditions 50 to 100 
grammes in 1,000 c.c. aq. dest. is administered 
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per day in three equal parts. The average dose 
for the dog is 5 grammes in 20 c.c. aq. dest. 
administered subcutaneously or intravenously 
in two equal parts. 

Repetition of the treatment depends upon the 
type of case and its response. The author found 
that in bad cases treatment had to be repeated 
daily for periods varying from three to ten days. 

Whilst there would appear to be no danger 
in the use of this drug and no untoward sequelae 
from its subcutaneous administration, there is 
a distinct reaction two to six minutes after 
injection. Symptoms exhibited in all animals 
are those of excitement, snorting, coughing. 
exaggerated respiratory movements and urina- 
tion. 

Of the 23 horses, 18 cows and four dogs which 
have been successfully treated, three cases are 
recorded in detail: An eight-year-old mare with 
pneumonia received in all 650 grammes of 
sodium benzoate over a period of twelve days, a 
six-year-old cow with bronchopneumonia 600 
grammes over nine days, whilst a three-year-old 
dog with bronchopneumonia_ received 30 
grammes over four days. 

Ge FF. 


BS % aK * * 


[A Study of Some Dental Work and the Results 
Following Tooth Extraction. ANDERsoN, 0. A. 
N. Amer. Vet. 19. 3. 51-55.) 


In this short paper the author attempts to 
correlate dental decay with other affections of 
the body. Most of the findings are already 
common knowledge, but there are numerous 
points of interest, chief among them being the 
relationship of intermittent lameness and of 
some eye conditions to dental diseases. 

Absorption of septic matter from the teeth 
not infrequently sets up keratitis and may give 
rise to iridocyclitis and choroiditis. These 
conditions respond rapidly to treatment of the 
teeth. 

The author favours general anaesthesia with 
nembutal preceded by the morphine-atropine 
combination for extractions. In aged subjects 
a small dose of nembutal is used in conjunction 
with nerve blocking by 2 per cent. procaine. 

Where a badly diseased crown or a chronic 
periodontitis makes extraction difficult the 
tooth is loosened from the surrounding struc- 
tures with a dental chisel. In the case of the 
fourth premolar, splitting with a molar cutter 
and removal of the pieces separately is 
advocated. 

After extraction the mouth is irrigated gently 
and snake venom is used to check haemorrhage. 

The author records one death, viz., in a eat 
which collapsed while receiving nembutal 
intravenously. Both upper canines were badly 
infected. He notes that although nembutal is 
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ZACHARY COPE, 248 spp. 
52 illustrations, 1938. 
Toronto. Oxford 


[Actinomycosis. 
8 coloured plates. 
London. New York. 
University Press, 15s.] 


This monograph was written by Mr. Cope, 
who incidentally is a surgeon, primarily for 
the medical practitioner and specialist. While, 
therefore it will probably make little appeal 
to the average veterinary practitioner, it will 
prove of great interest to veterinary pathologists 
and bacteriologists and to students of compara- 
tive medicine. There is a very useful bibliography 
pointing to where further information may be 
obtained in both veterinary and medical liter- 
ature. Actinomycosis is not a very common 
disease in man, although it is widely scattered 
over the world, The annual number of deaths 
from actinomycosis recorded among human 
beings in this country is about 60 and according 
to the author “for every one that dies several 
recover.” It may be recalled that in a joint dis- 
cussion (Sections of Comparative Medicine and 
Surgery) at the Royal Society of Medicine 
in 1930, Mr. Cope gave figures showing the 
number of cases of the disease admitted to 
the wards of hospitals over a_ period of 
years, These showed that in most parts of 
this country about one case in 3,000, total in- 
patients, is suffering from actinomycosis (about 
one in 1,600 surgical admissions). Twenty- 
seven cases were admitted to one hospital in 
London during a period of ten years; five cases 
were admitted to a hospital in Glasgow during 
the same period. 

Actinomycosis is a condition of considerable 
economic importance in certain species of 
animals and appears to be most common in 
cattle. In the first chapter, dealing with the 
definition of the condition and its history, the 
author points out that the term “ actinomy- 
cosis” has been used in the past and is still 
used by some to cover infection by several 
microbie species. Reference is made to the 
important observation of Ligniéres and Spitz 
that the so-called “ wooden tongue” of cattle is 
not due to the “ ray fungus” Actinomyces bovis 
as formerly believed, but to a Gram-negative 
bacillus, for which the name Actino-bacillus 
lignieresi has been suggested. It is now recog- 
nised also that some cases of “lumpy jaw” in 
eattle should be classified under the heading 
actinobacillosis. Griffith (1916) in this country 
reported that out of 44 cases of “ actinomy- 








very satisfactory for cats rormally, the pres- 
ence of pus merits extreme caution on the part 
of the anaesthetist, an observation with which 
most users of that anaesthetic will agree. 

D. D. O. 
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cosis” he had examined, only four were due 
to “ray fungi.” Bosworth (1923) reported 
also that of 34 cases of so-called “ actinomy- 
cosis”” which he had examined 21 were found 
to be due to the actino-bacillus, It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr, Cope mentions three 
eases of actino-bacillosis which have been 
recorded in man. ‘Two of the patients, one a 
case of meningitis, recovered. In the third the 
disease was fatal; it started like influenza and 
later the lungs became involved and from the 
pneumonie lesions the _ actino-bacillus was 
recovered. It has come to be recognised also 
that staphylococci can be associated with 
lesions in animals, e.g., horses and cattle, 
which simulate those of actinomycosis. These 
cases of staphylococcal infection were formerly 
classified under the heading “ botryomycosis.” 

The variety of actinomyces which is respon- 
sible for most cases in man is the same as 
that which causes the disease in cattle, viz., 
Actinomyces bovis. 

In discussing aetiological factors the author 
points out that it is difficult to determine 
whether there is any relationship between the 
frequency of the disease in cattle and in man. 
He concludes that the number of instances in 
which the evidence points to a direct contagion 
from animal to man is very small indeed. 
Reference is made to an _ investigation by 
Brofeldt of the relative incidence of the disease 
in cattle and man in different parts of Finland. 
There appeared to be a considerable corre- 
spondence between them but it is added “similar 
climatie or other conditions in any particular 
region may favour the incidence of the disease 
in both man and cattle.” 

Chapters are included on biological charac- 
teristics, incidence and aetiological factors, 
clinical pathology, clinical features, diagnosis 
and the appearance and character of the 
lesions in the many regions of the body in 
which actinomycosis may appear in man, such 
as the tongue, abdominal cavity, genital tract, 
liver, thoracic cavity, skin, nervous system, 
bones and joints, thyroid and mammary gland. 

The treatment of the disease is discussed in 
detail, Various drugs and vaccines have been 
tried, including the injection of tuberculin and 
such drastic methods as the injection of 
formalin, but, as in veterinary medicine, 
potassium iodide in large doses is the tradi- 
tional remedy. OChitty’s method of giving 
comparatively small doses of iodine in milk 
appears to be quite as effective and to present 
great advantages. It is rarely possible to 
remove the whole focus of infection by surgical 
procedure, but where this is possible it would 
seem to be the best method of treatment. 

The book is well presented and well illus- 
trated, The author is to be complimented on 
a most interesting monograph, 
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REPORT 


City of Manchester 


| SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MARKETS 
COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARcu# 31s T, 1938. ] 


This report of the General Manager of the 
Markets Department includes the meat inspec- 
tion and other work carried out by the 
veterinary staff. 

The following animals were slaughtered in 
the City abattoirs: 64,697 cattle, 304,910 sheep 
and lambs, 8,776 calves and 10,552 pigs. There 
were 54,968 less animals killed than in the 
preceding year, the decrease being due chiefly 
to 40,294 less sheep and lambs and 9,363 less 
cattle, 

There is an interesting comparison of the 
number of carcases exposed for sale in the 
Wholesale Meat Market. Beef carcases total 
124,083, of which 51,591 were imported and out 
of 1,047,582 carcases of mutton and lamb, 
641,649 were imported, the latter figure 
showing an increase of 67,165 over that 
for the previous year. There were 45,771 
careases of pork, of which 8,748 were 
imported. The percentage of home killed 
and imported meat is given as 483 
and 51°7 respectively, showing a_ slight 
decrease in the home killed figure compared 
with the previous year. 954 per cent. of all 
animals slaughtered within the City were killed 
in the municipal abattoirs, there being only 
19 private slaughter houses. At the livestock 
market 275,639 animals were exposed for sale, 
17,360 less than the preceding year. 


The numbers of carcases of animals slaugh- 
tered at the City abattoirs and which were 
condemned were as follows: beef, 649; mutton, 
398; veal, 28; pork, 46, The numbers of con- 
demned, dressed carcases consigned to Man- 


| 


| 
| 
| 





chester from elsewhere in the British Isles | 


were: beef, 766; mutton, 162; veal, 409; pork, 
389. In connection with the list of condemned, 
dressed carcases, it is noted that it was found 
necessary to condemn one in every nine car- 
cases of beef and one in every 56 carcases of 
mutton and lamb received. This statement 
emphasises the fact that meat inspection in 
many places is still far from being efficient. 

Tuberculosis was the cause of condemnation 
of 58 per cent. of the meat taken, accounting 
for 807 whole carcases of beef, 23 carcases of 
veal and 140 of pork. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 


Parasitic Mange.—There were five outbreaks 
of this disease affecting five animals with 115 
“in contacts.” 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORT 


Royal Counties V.M.A.* 


SUMMER MEETING AT THE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS 

The Summer Meeting of the Royal Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association was held on 
Friday, July 29th, 1938, at the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W.1, by courtesy of 
the London Zoological Society. 

A short business meeting was held in the 
Scientific Meeting Room, and amongst those 
present were: The President (Lt.-Col. H. 
Greenfield), Major R. G. C. Hancock, Capt. 
W. L, Little, Major W. H, Kirk, Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh, Major F. J. Taylor, Capt. J. C. 
Coleman, Mr, J. de Garis, Major A. C. Duncan, 
Capt. J. R. Hewer, Col. G. K. Walker, and 
Mr. J. Willett. 

The minutes of the last meeting, owing to the 
fact that they had not yet received publication, 
were read from a draft of the Veterinary Record 
and were approved. 

Mr, E. Brown was unanimously elected to 
membership, also Mr. Machin, of Henley, sub- 
ject to his filling the membership form. 

Mr, Stuart Wright, of High Wycombe, was 
nominated for election to membership by Major 
Hancock, seconded by Lt.-Col. H. Greenfield. 

Major Kirk again raised the question of the 
clashing of dates of the various meetings of 
the Divisions of the “ National.”” Mr, Hewer 
said the question had been raised by him at x 
meeting of the Mid-West Division, and they 
would see that the meetings did not clash in 
future with those of the Royal Counties. 

On the motion of Major Kirk, seconded by 
Mr. Hewer, it was decided that the Hon. 
Secretary should write to the “ National” and 
ask that the dates of meetings of the Divisions 
of the N.V.M.A. in the South of England should 
not clash, 


Through the kind organisation of Dr. Vevers, 
Superintendent of the Zoological Society, the 
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Tuberculosis Order.—There were eight cases 
dealt with but no further particulars are given. 

Anthrax.—Two cases were recorded. 

Swine Fever.—There were five outbreaks of 
this disease in which five animals died and 
16 pigs were destroyed. 

One prosecution was taken under the Anthrax 
Order of 1928, resulting in a fine of £20 being 
imposed. 
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members and their ladies visited many inter- 
esting parts of the Zoo, conducted by the 
Assistant Curator, Mr, Fisher. They were 
particularly delighted with the scientific 
demonstrations and talks by Lt.-Col. Hammer- 
ton in the Pathological department, who showed 
them, amongst other things, cranial develop- 
ment in the lower species of animals, cancerous 
growths in mammals, and some in _ birds 
simulating tuberculosis, and discussed _inter- 
esting diseases such as psittacosis. The mem- 
bers saw the organisation of the reptile house, 
and regretted that the time at their disposal 
was so short. 

Afterwards the members and their friends 
were entertained to tea by the President and 
Mrs. Greenfield, in the Fellows’ Restaurant 
adjoining the Zoological Gardens. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was proposed 
to the President and Mrs. Greenfield for their 
hospitality that afternoon. 

H. Beir, Hon. Secretary. 











In Parliament 


‘ 


During the recent “ emergency” sitting of 
Parliament, the following were among the ques- 
tions and answers recorded in the House of 
Commons :— 

WARBLE-FLY INFECTION, SCOTLAND 

Mr. R. Gipson asked the Minister of Agriculture 
how many prosecutions have been taken in Scot- 
land for contraventions of the _Warble-Fly 
(Dressing of Cattle) Order, 1936, during each 
year since it came into force; in what counties 
were the prosecutions and how many in each; 
what convictions were obtained; and in what 
counties? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: Particulars of the prose- 
cutions undertaken in Scotland for contraven- 
tions of the Warble-Fly (Dressing of Cattle) 
Order of 1936 since the Order came into force 
are as follows:— 


1936—No prosecutions. 


1937. 
Number of 
County. Prosecutions. | Number of Convictions. 
Aberdeen phe 2 2 Fines—£8 and £5. 
1938. 
Number of 
County. Prosecutions. Number of Convictions. 
Aberdeen sie 6 6 Fines—£5, £3, £2, 
£1 10s., Ll and £1. 
Banff... we I 1 Fine—f£4. 
{2 Fines of 5s. or 5 days, 
Kirkcudbright ... 3 1 and 5s. 
1 Admonished. 


10 10 


Mr. R. Gipson asked the Minister of Agriculture 
what steps are taken to inspect, for warble-fly 
infection, cattle imported into Scotland at the 
ports of entry; and whether he has any pro- 
posals to make with a view to securing greater 
efficiency in this matter? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: All imported cattle are 
examined at the port of entry by veterinary 
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inspectors of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. The reports of the inspectors show 
that on the whole here is some reduction this 
vear in the extent of warble infestation amongst 
imported cattle. About 50 per cent. of the 
infested animals show evidence of having been 
treated. Consideration will be given in due 
course, in consultation with the appropriate 
Departments in Ireland, to the question whether 
any action can be taken to secure’ further 
improvement in this matter. 

Mr. R. Gipson asked the Minister of Agriculture 
what arrangements are in force for the inspec- 
tion of cattle in Scotland with a_ view to 
ascertaining to what extent, and with what effect, 
the Warble-Fly (Dressing of Cattle) Order, 1936, 
is being observed; how many officers are 
engaged in this work, and over what part of the 
vear and what part of Scotland are they 
engaged? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: The enforcement of the 
Warble-Fly (Dressing of Cattle) Order of 1936 
is a duty of the local authorities, that is, as 
regards Scotland, the county or burgh councils 
concerned, who have appointed the police as 
inspectors for this and other purposes of the 
Diseases of Animals Acts. General observation 
of the working of the Order in each county is 
also kept by the Ministry’s veterinary officers 
as opportunities occur in connection with rou- 
tine and other inspections of cattle. Information 
as to the precise number of officers engaged in 
these duties is not available. The duties in this 
respect extend from March to June_ inclusive. 
which is the period of the monthly dressing of 
cattle prescribed by the Order. 

Mr. R. Gipson asked the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he is aware that the 
Warble-Fly (Dressing of Cattle) Order, 1936, is 
out of print and is not obtainable at His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, Edinburgh; and when it is 
proposed to make copies available? 

Captain WaLiace: The Order referred to by 
the hon. and learned Member has not been out 
of print, and I have ascertained that copies are 
available at His Majesty’s Stationery Office Sale 
Office in Edinburgh. 


PouLTRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. LESLIE Boyce asked the Minister of Agricul- 
ture whether he proposes to discuss’ the 
provisions of the Poultry Bill with representa- 
tives of the poultry industry before the Bill is 
introduced? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: Sqme consultations have 
already taken place with representatives of the 
poultry industry regarding the provisions of the 
proposed Poultry Industry Bill, and it is my 
intention that they shall be continued during 
the preparation of the Bill. 





TUBERCULIN: A POSSIBLE 
MISINTERPRETATION 


Our attention has been drawn to a_ possible 
misinterpretation of the passage in our review 
of the third report of the Agricultural Research 
Council (V.R. 50. 40. 1283) relating to the “ laying 
down ” by the Ministry of Agriculture of “ tests 
to ensure the strength, purity and specificity of 
tuberculin,” as indicating that the Ministry has 
formulated a standard for tuberculin. We 
desire to make it clear, therefore, that no tuber- 
culin standard has, in fact, been laid down by 
the Ministry. 


_ e§EOooooOS 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events 


Oct. 13th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., as Sutton Bonington, 
2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 13th.—Meeting of the (V.V.B.F.) Ladies’ 
Guild, at 10, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1., 3 p.m. 

Oct. 20th.—Meeting of the Lincolnshire and 


District Division, N.V.M.A., at 


Lincoln, 2.30 p.m. 


Oct. 21st.—Meeting of the Mid-West Division, 
be N.V.M.A., at Bath, 2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 21st.—Meeting of the Southern Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Winchester. 

Oct. 21st.—Meeting of the Eastern Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Cambridge, 
2 p.m. 

Oct. 26th.—Meeting of the Western Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Taunton, 
2 p.m. 

Oct. 28th.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Brighton, 2.45 p.m. 

Noy. 38rd.—Annual Dinner and Dance of the 


Central Division, N.V.M.A., at the 
May Fair Hotel, W.1. 
* 


* eS 
R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
JEWELL, John Frederick, 163, Union Street, 
Maidstone, Kent. Graduated London July 17th, 
1897; died July 24th, 1938. 
* * * 


* * 


x x 


PERSONAL 
Mr. R. GLAVE SAUNDERS TO BE MAyor OF EXETER 


Mr. R. Glave Saunders, M.R.C.v.s., of Little 
Haccombe, Redhills, St. Thomas, Exeter, has 
consented to nomination as Mayor of Exeter for 
the ensuing year. 

A member of Exter City Council, Mr. Glave 
Saunders was Sheriff of the city for the year 
1935-6. 

A native of Exeter, the Mayor-elect is the 
elder son of the late Mr. Tom A. Saunders, who 
founded a well-known drapery firm. He was 
educated in the city, and while at Park House 
School was a contemporary of the present Mayor 
of Exeter (Mr. R. J. Rew). On leaving school he 
became a pupil of the late Mr. J. P. Heath, 
veterinary surgeon, Exeter, and qualified at the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, in 1895. For 
three years he was lecturer at the Colonial 
(Agricultural) College, Suffolk. 

For 30 years he was in practice in Penzance, 
and achieved distinction in his profession. Mr. 
Glave Saunders took into partnership Mr. S. J. 
Morton, in whose hands he left the firm of 
Messrs. Stephens, Saunders and Morton, when 
he retired in 1926 for health reasons, 

The members of the profession, and more 
especially those in the West of England, among 
whom Mr. Glave Saunders is a popular figure, 
will be gratified at this forthcoming addition 
to the number of veterinarians honoured by 
their fellow townsfolk by selection for the high 
and responsible office of Chief Citizen. 

Keen on public service, and a man with many 
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interests, Mr, Glave Saunders held a prominent 
position in the life of Penzance. Three years 
after returning to his native city in 1926, Mr. 
Glave Saunders was elected to the City Council. 
In many directions he has thrown himself 
wholeheartedly into public work. He has been 
Chairman of the Public Assistance Committee, 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee, 
and the Mental Hospital and City Hospital 
Management Committees. 

For six years he has been Hon. Secretary of 
the Exeter, East and West Devon Branch of the 
R.S.P.C.A., comprising 16 branches over an area 
extending from Bude to Beer and Seaton. During 
that time he has regularly given talks on animal 
welfare to children in the elementary schools 
and some of the senior schools in the city, by 
courtesy of the head teachers. He has also 
frequently addressed Women’s Institutes and 
other organisations and societies all over Devon. 
Mr. Glave Saunders also takes a great interest 
in the Youth Hostel Movement. Recently Mr. 
Glave Saunders was President of the Exeter 
University College Club of which he is one of 
the oldest members. 

“ During his year as Sheriff,” says the Western 
Morning News, “ Mr. Glave Saunders won high 
appreciation for the devotion with which he 
discharged his duties, and he had a charming 
and enthusiastic helpmate in his wife, who as 
Mayoress will renew many pleasant contacts in 
the public life of the city. Mrs, Glave Saunders 
was one of the first women to fly, making several 
flights over Land’s End before the War with 
M. Salmet and the late Captain Sparkes.” 

Appointment.—It is announced that _ the 
Council of the Hannah Dairy Research Institute 
have, with the approval of the Development 
Commissioners, appointed Dr. P. S. Watts to the 
post of veterinary pathologist at the Institute in 
succession to Mr. S. J. Edwards, M.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
who has recently resigned. Dr. Watts was 
educated at the Royal Veterinary College, Lon- 
don, where he obtained his M.R.c.v.s., in 1930, 
being awarded the Gold Medal in Pathology. In 
the same year he took his B.Sc. degree in veter- 
inary science. In 1931 he was awarded an 
Agricultural Research Scholarship and after a 
year’s study at the London School of Hygiene 
was awarded the Diploma in Bacteriology of 
London University. He then joined the staff 
of the Institute in Animal Pathology, University 
of Cambridge, where he has remained up to the 
present date. He obtained the degree of Pu.p. 
of Cambridge University in 1936. Dr. Watts has 
recently returned from three months’ study in 
Germany, having been awarded a Travelling 
Fellowship by the Ministry of Agriculture for 
that purpose. 

Dr. Watts has had a wide experience not only 
of laboratory investigations but also of practical 
work in the field, a fact which makes him 
particularly well qualified to continue’ the 
investigations which are at present being carried 
out under Mr. Edwards’ direction. It is expected 
that he will take over his new duties in 
November. 





Presentation to Mr. R. C. Locke.—As these 
columns have borne witness, the transference of 
members of the veterinary staffs of local authori- 
ties to the service of the Ministry of Agriculture 
has occasioned a number of pleasing tributes 
from former colleagues. The latest of these is 
recorded in the Manchester Municipal Officers’ 
Guild Journal, in the following terms: “ The 
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Public Health Department have lost one of the 
most able and popular members of the staff in 
Mr. Locke, and in order to show their apprecia- 
tion they presented him with a handsome cock- 
tail cabinet at a happy gathering in_ the 
Committee Room of the Public Health Depart- 
ment on September 16th. Dr. McClure, in making 
the presentation (in the absence of Dr. Veitch 
Clark) referred to the active interest which Mr. 
Locke took in sports generally and in the Guild’s 
sporting competitions, particularly in regard to 
‘soccer’ and tennis. Outside the Corporation 
service he was a well-known figure in local 
‘soccer,’ having been a playing member of the 
Heaton Chapel Club in the Lancashire Amateur 
League. 

“Mr. Locke is also well known in the veter- 
inary world, as Mr. Hemming reminded his 
colleagues at the gathering, having been Presi- 
dent of the Lancashire Veterinary Association, 
and is at present their Honorary Treasurer. He 
is on the Council of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, and has acted as Honorary 
Secretary to the National Veterinary Benevolent 
and Mutual Defence Society since 1930. His father 
and grandfather were Presidents of the R.C.V.S., 
and along with all the very good wishes extended 
to Mr. Locke by his former colleagues is the 
hope that he will eventually ‘follow in his 
father’s (and grandfather’s) footsteps’ in that 
direction.” : 

Mr. Locke, who was Chief Veterinary Officer 
and in charge of the Milk Control Section of 
the Public Health Department until he was trans- 
ferred, joined the service of the Corporation as 
assistant to the Chief Veterinary Officer, Colonel 
Brittlebank, in 1925, and succeeded him as Chief 
in 1 


Presentation to Dr. Hilton.—The staff of. the 
Health of Animals Branch, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Canada, have presented to Dr. Hilton, 
Veterinary Director General, who retires at the 
end of this year from that, position, a grandfather 
clock, a wardrobe gladstone bag and a dressing 
case as a token of their esteem and good will. 

On Leave.—The following officers in the 
Colonial Veterinary Service arrived in_ this 
country during September, on leave: Messrs. 
N. Clarke (Nigeria), G. N. A. Hall (Gold Coast), 
J. B. Polding (Malta) and C, W. Wells (Federated 
Malay States). 

* 


st Be ok aK 
ANNUAL CONGRESS, N.V.M.A. 

We regret that in the list of members who 
wrote apologising for their inability to attend the 
Glasgow Congress, published in our last issue, 
we omitted to include the name of Mr. D. A. E. 
Cabot. 


* * * * * 
ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE PRIZE 
GIVING 


THe PRINCIPAL’S REVIEW 
ADDRESS BY LoRD FEVERSHAM 


At the annual prize distribution of the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, held on Monday of 
last week, Lord Feversham (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture) 
deputised for the Minister of Agriculture who 
was to have presented the prizes but who was 
prevented from doing so owing to_important 
announcements to be made in the House that 
afternoon. Lord Feversham was accompanied by 
Sir Donald Fergusson, Permanent Secretary to 
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the Ministry, and the ceremony was _ also 
attended by Sir Frederick Hobday (late Princi- 
pal of the College), and many members of the 
Board of Governors and teaching staff. 

Sir Merrik Burrell (Chairman of the Executive 
Council), who presided, referred to the indebted- 
ness which they all felt to Lord Feversham for 
coming there that day and went on to explain 
that although he (Sir Merrik) had intimated his 
intention to resign the Chairmanship he had 
been persuaded to continue for another year 
owing to the prospect of the issue of the report 
of the Loveday Committee, the change of Secre- 
taryship and one or two other considerations. 

_Professor J. B. Buxton (Principal) next gave 
his report on the year’s work. Last year he 
had reported a satisfactory position and _ this 
year he thought they were in an even happier 
one. The policy of the Governors had been to 
restrict the number of students to between 300 
and 350 during the course of the academic year. 
This figure was based on the strength of the 
teaching staff and the general facilities available 
for the proper teaching of the students. Many, 
of course, had been refused admittance, but he 
thought they would agree that the decision to 
limit entrants was a wise one. In Detember 
of last year the College presented 27 students 
for the examination in animal management and 
20, or 74 per cent., passed. In the December 
professional examinations, 180 students were 
presented and 118, or 66 per cent., passed in all 
subjects. In May of this year, 73 students were 
presented for examination in animal manage- 
ment and 49, or 67 per cent., were successful, 
while in the July professional examination, 272 
were presented and 199, or 73 per cent., passed 
in all subjects. That was higher by 5 per cent. 
than the figure for any other school and he 
thought it was a matter for congratulation on 
the part of both the students and the teaching 
staff. In December last there were 62 new 
graduates, of whom 23, or 37 per cent., came 
from the London College, and in July there were 
68, of whom 29, or 42 per cent., graduated from 
there. During the past year, therefore, there 
were 52 new graduates from the school, or 
40 per cent. of the total. 

It had been the earnest wish of the Governors 
that research should be carried out on as large 
a scale as circumstances permitted. This had 
not been possible until comparatively recently, 
but an enormous effort had been made by the 
staff in this direction. There were now 13 
departments actively engaged in carrying out 
research work of fundamental importance and 
great economic value. 

Consideration had also been given to the 
question of post-graduate teaching and examina- 
tion. The Governors had felt for a long time 
that facilities should be available for post- 
graduate teaching in various categories. With 
the full concurrence and encouragement of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, they had 
decided to undertake post-graduate teaching in 
various branches, leading to the award of certifi- 
cates and diplomas. The examinations were 
carried out on a university basis and the courses 
included veterinary’ bacteriology, veterinary 
public health and poultry husbandry. There 
were also several minor refresher courses in 
progress. 

In conclusion, Professor Buxton asked His 
Lordship to present the prizes which had been 
gained during the past year. 

Lord Feversham, having presented the prizes 
and expressed the apologies of the Minister of 
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Agriculture for his inability to be present, went 
on to emphasise the “ unprecendented opportuni- 
ties of service not only to agriculture but to 
the whole community” open to veterinarians. 
Veterinary science, he said, had made great 
strides during nearly a century and a half in 
which the College had grown from very modest 
beginnings into the foremost institution for 
veterinary education in the British Empire. 
While the obvious duty of treating the sick 
animal was important, it was in preventive 
medicine that the training and services of the 
veterinarian were being more and more 
demanded and appreciated. The work of 
preventive medicine was concerned, not only 
with the prevention of disease and livestock, 
but also with the protection of public health 
which, as they all knew, depended largely upon 
the safe supply of food stuffs of animal origin 
and on the control of those diseases which 
could be communicated to man. It was true to 
say that at no time in its history had the veter- 
inary profession had so wide a field for its 
activities and the public had become more and 
more aware of the services that the profession 
could render to animals and nan. It was now 
recogntsed that the first function of the veter- 
inary surgeon was to be the farmer’s friend 
and adviser and he (Lord Feversham) believed 
that it was in that direction that he would find 
his greatest opportunity of service to the com- 
munity. In training men for that’ great 
profession, the College was maintaining, under 
the wise and inspiring guidance of their present 
Principal, Professor Buxton, that high tradition 
which had always been attached to it by the 
line of distinguished scientists and teachers 
right through its long history. 

The loss to agriculture from animal diseases 
had been estimated at £14,000,000. It had been 
calculated that the average productive life of 
dairy cattle, for example, was about four-and-a- 
half years, or only half of what might be 
expected .but for the ravages of disease, and 
the increased cost of maintaining dairy herds 
at their full strength represented something like 
2,500,000. The loss due to tuberculosis alone 
was equivalent to at least £1,000,000 a year. 

Referring to the prospects offered to those 
entering the veterinary profession, Lord 
Feversham said that the Agriculture Act of last 
year marked a re-orientation of policy, opening 
a new chapter in the history of this country 
in its struggle to combat animal diseases. 
Previously the Ministry of Agriculture had con- 
cerned itself largely with the scheduled diséases 
of animals of an epidemic character. The 
measures taken to deal with such diseases in 
the past had been successful in the total eradica- 
tion of cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, sheep 
pox, glanders and rabies, as had been measures 
for controlling the spread of such diseases as 
foot-and-mouth disease, although this year they 
were somewhat alarmed at the rapidity of the 
spread of that disease. The new legislation, 
however, reflected a complete change of outlook 
on the part of the Government, who had 
embarked upon a large-scale campaign for the 
prevention and eradication of those diseases 
which were as yet almost untouched and were 
causing such enormous losses to farmers. The 
Agriculture Act, 1937, provided for the estab- 
lishment of a State Veterinary Service which 
offered to young members of the profession an 
attractive career and an opportunity of render- 
ing great service to the nation. Every veterinary 
surgeon could, and he was sure would, play a 
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part in striving to overcome the failure of stock- 
owners generally to realise the appalling loss 
from disease and to appreciate the various 
means available for its control. hs We 

In a big city like London it was inevitable 
that many graduates should turn their attention 
to small animal practice, but the Ministry 
had been somewhat disappointed to see among 
candidates for recent appointments to the State 
service comparatively few London graduates. 
This, he hoped and believed, would be remedied 
in the future. 

He had been very interested to hear the 
Principal’s report and particularly his references 
to research. There would no doubt be some 
students who would be attracted by the scientific 
side of veterinary work, and he would draw 
attention to the research institutions at Wey- 
bridge and elsewhere which were available to 
such people. Research into animal diseases was 
of vital importance to the success of any policy 
which aimed at eradication. Sound practical 
treatment of disease was always dependent on 
research into its underlying causes and accurate 
diagnosis was based essentially on _ scientific 
knowledge. Whether they were going, in their 
future careers, to devote themeselves to the 
scientific field, to the public service or to private 
practice, they were undoubtedly the heirs of a 
great and honourable profession and they had 
before them unprecedented opportunities of ser- 
vice, not only to the vast industry of agriculture, 
but also to the community at large. 

Sir Archibald Weigall proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to Lord Feversham for his address 
and for presenting the prizes and this was 
carried with acclamation. 


THE PRIZE WINNERS 


R.A.S.E. PRIZE 


First.—Parry, H. B., silver. 
Second.—Worden, A. N., bronze. 


CENTENARY PRIZES. (SILVER MEDAL.) 
First YEAR.—Miss C. Grieve. 
SECOND YEAR.—A. M. Morrison. 
Turrp YEAR.—E. Cotchin. 
Fourta YEAR.—Miss M. Pocock. 
Firty YEAR.—Miss J. O. Joshua. 





CLINICAL PRIZES 

First YeAR.—I. H. Fincham, silver; E. F. 
Croyle, bronze. 

SEcoND YEAR.—E. W. 
A. V. B. Foster, bronze. 

Tuirp YEAR.—J. K. H. Wilde, silver; Miss A. F. 
Russell, bronze. 

Fourtu YEAR.—J. P. Wilmot-Smith, | silver; 
Miss M. Pocock, bronze. 

Fiera YEAR.—C. W. M. Walker, silver; J. B. 
Edwards, bronze. 


CLAss MEDALS 


A. B. Dixie, silver; 





First YEAR. 
Biology.—Miss C. Grieve, silver; Miss B. Dyke. 
bronze. 
Chemistry.—-N. C. Kaushash, silver; Miss B. 
Dyke, Miss C. Grieve, bronze. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Histology.—P. R. 
Morrison, bronze. ; 
Physiology.—Miss M. Purkis, silver; A. E. 
Pierce, bronze, 
Animal Management._-A. V. B. Foster, silver; 
J. T. Wickens, bronze. 





Blair-Fish, silver; A. M. 
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TurrRD YEAR. 

Hygiene.—E. Cotchin, R. A. Beament, silver. 

Anatomy.—E. Cotchin, silver; Miss 
tussell, bronze. 

Pharmacology.—E. Cotchin, silver; P. H. 
Blampied, bronze. 
FouRTH YEAR. 

Parasitology——Miss M. Pocock, silver; J. B. 
Tutt, bronze. 

Pathology.—Miss M. Pocock, silver; J. B. Tutt, 
bronze. 
FirTaH YEAR. ; 

Medicine.—Miss M. L. Bingham, silver; Miss 
J. O. Joshua, bronze. 

Surgery——Miss J. O. Joshua, silver; H. B. 
Parry, bronze. 











Cecit ALDIN MEMORIAL PRIZE 


First Prize-—Miss J. O. Joshua. 
Second Prize.—-Miss M. L. Bingham. 


% * * *% * 


LEGAL NOTES 

Swine Fever Order Offence——At Wonford 
(Devon) Sessions, recently, Harry Allen Roberts, 
herd manager at Woolsgrove Farm, Pinhoe, was 
summoned for failing to give notice to the police 
regarding suspected swine fever infection be- 
tween August 16th and 26th. 

Inspector Hulland informed the Court that the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries were 
investigating an outbreak of swine fever at 
Pinhoe, and contact with pigs on defendant’s 
premises was established. As a_ result, the 
Ministry’s veterinary inspector — telephoned 
defendant on August 25th, and said it was 
intended to inspect his pigs. Roberts thereupon 
reported that he had been losing some pigs, 
but that was the first intimation received from 
him. On that day Miss B. Hutton, veterinary 
inspector, visited the farm and saw defendant, 
who told her of the history of the illness among 
the pigs. He had some sows which had been 
“ unthrifty ”; in particular there were five swine 
ailing, and that should have suggested that some- 
thing was radically wrong. Further, one pig 
had died, and two pigs and a boar which had 
died earlier that day, had been cut up and 
partially buried. An examination of the car- 
cases proved that swine fever existed. A number 
of living pigs were ailing and affected with the 
disease, and one was so ill that it was on the 
point of dying. ; 

Inspector Hulland submitted that, for at. least 
a week prior to August 25th, there was sufficient 
indication to a man of defendant’s experience 
that swine fever was in existence or suspected. 

Miss Barbara Hutton, veterinary surgeon and 
inspector under the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, said that on a visit to the farm she 
found four pigs were dead, three of which had 


been cut up and buried. Thirteen other pigs 


showed symptoms of swine fever. 

Post-mortem examinations were conducted on 
the four carcases. From those examinations, and 
the condition of those that were living, she 
formed the opinion that there was swine fever 
on the premises. Pigs that were living were 
unsteady in their gait, off their food, unthrifty 
and coughing—these being among the general 
symptoms of swine fever. | 

Witness went on to describe other symptoms. 
and said anyone with reasonable experience of 
pigs could not mistake hemlock poisoning for 
swine fever. There was no similarity between 
the two. 
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Mr. D. S. Barbour, Divisional Inspector of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, gave 
evidence regarding a telephone communication 
with defendant on August 25th, and telling him 
that he was sending an inspector out to the 
farm. Asked if there had been any illness or 
death on his premises, defendant hesitated, and 
then said some pigs had died and had been 
buried that day. Defendant assured witness 
there had been no swine fever on the premises. 
On examining specimens brought to him by 
Miss Hutton, witness came to the conclusion that 
there was swine fever. 

Defendant (in evidence) said during the whole 
of his experience at Woolsgrove Farm he had 
not known of a case of swine fever. On an 
average there would be 400 pigs at the farm. 
Questioned about three pigs which died on 
August 25th, Roberts said these were suffering 
from worm trouble. Eventually he realised that 
swine fever had broken out in the herd, and 
had had to kill 120 animals, but he did not 
suspect this until the evening of August 26th. 

Mr. McGahey (defending) submitted that 
Roberts (who had pleaded “ not guilty ”) would 
not deliberately hide swine fever. It must be 
apparent that he never suspected it. Here was 
a herd worth about £2,000, and the natural course 
would be to slaughter immediately or else isolate 
any affected animal. 

The Bench imposed a fine of £3, plus £1 1s. 0d. 
special costs. : 

BS ok tk * * 
STATUE OF SIR ARNOLD THEILER 

Mr. Coert Steynberg, the South African 
sculptor, has been commissioned by the Union 
Government to prepare the statue of the late 
Sir Arnold Theiler, which it is proposed to 
erect at the Onderstepoort Veterinary Research 
Institute, states the African World. Sir Arnold 
Theiler was for many years the world-famous 
head of this Institute, and the statue is to be 
set up in front of the main block by the State 
as a permanent tribute to his work. The statue 
will be in granite, and will be one-third greater 
than life-size. Sir Arnold will be shown sitting 
in a favourite armchair. 


* t a a ok 
DANGERS OF HORSE POPULATION 
REDUCTION 


“In the past ten years I have frequently 
pointed out that in the event of a_ national 
emergency the fuel situation would prove a 
deciding factor,” writes the City Editor in the 
Evening Standard (Londof). “1 have emphasised 
the great danger of this country relying on 
imported oil supplies for agriculture and for 
naval and military purposes. In this connection 
I understand that in the past week or two the 
Government has suffered a severe shock. It has 
at last realised that we are using* 170,000,000 
gallons of petrol a year in agriculture alone. A 
shortage of petrol, therefore, means that we may 
not be able to maintain our food supply in an 
emergency. Moreover we have allowed our horse 
population to fall enormously. In 1914 this 
country had a horse population of over 2,000,000. 
To-day the figure is around 1,090,000 for the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland. This 
reduction in horse population represents a 
serious economic loss, for the horse is a machine 
which brings wealth to the land and in a 
properly balanced agricultural community should 
not have to rely on imported food, as does the 
petrol engine.” 
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THE PRONTOSIL GROUP IN BR. ABORTUS 
INFECTIONS 


The following letter by Sir Weldon Dalrymple- 
Champneys recently appeared in the British 
Medical Journal and no doubt our readers will 
appreciate its reproduction. 

“T have read with great interest the article 
in your issue of August 13th (p. 342) by Dr. 
C. Z. Neumann on ‘ The Treatment of Undulant 
Fever with Prontosil.2 The 20 cases which he 
there analyses appear to be all cases of Brucella 
melitensis infection, and it may therefore be of 
interest to your readers to know the results 
which have been obtained with prontosil and 


closely related substances in my series of 
Brucella abortus infections in England and 
Wales. 


“Such treatment has only recently become 
fashionable, and consequently there are only 
35 cases so treated in my series. Prontosil itself 
was used alone in 15 cases, in two of which 
it was reported to have had a good effect; in 
one case it gave doubtful benefit, in seven cases 
it gave no benefit, and in the remaining five 
cases the effect is not known. Prontosil soluble 
was used by itself in only one case, and in 
this case benefit was obtained. Sulphanilamide 
was used in 17 cases—in ten with good effect, 
in three cases with doutful effect, in one case 
no benefit was obtained, and in the remaining 
three cases the effect is not known. In one of 
these cases treated with sulphanilamide diar- 
rhoea and vomiting followed the administration 
of the drug, and in another case intense cyanosis 
was reported. Prontosil soluble was used in 
conjunction with sulphanilamide in two cases, 
once with good effect and on the other occasion 
with none. 

“These results, though relating to a small 
number of cases, justify in my opinion the 
continued trial of substances of the prontosil 
group in the treatment of undulant fever.” 








Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following: Saturday’s 


issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of theN.V.M.A. 


3h ok ok ae * 
DE SENECTUTE 
To THe EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir.—I wonder how many, if any, of the young 
whole-time men have read Mr. Bevan’s letter. 

What applies to the Colonies applies also to 
the Department of Animal Health of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The initial salary cannot but 
appeal to a young man just free from parental 
“pocket money” during his college career, but 
does he ever look forward to the time when he 
becomes eligible for the “ dole”? Does it ever 
strike his subconscious mind that he has entered 
into a blind alley? 

Mr. Bevan’s letter should be read and digested 
by all who enter the Civil Service, for as he 
says, they “being civil servants are debarred 
from fighting their own battles.” These battles 
have to be fought for them by the Consultative 
Committee of the N.V.M.A. That being so, and 
the members of that committee being men of 
mature age and sound judgment, this letter of 
Mr. Bevan’s should also be considered by them. 








If they read that letter and profit by the experi- 
ence of one who has been “through the mill” 
can they conscientiously recommend our gradu- 
ates to take up these appointments as their life’s 
work? 

Let me take this aspect a little further by 
quoting Dr. Robert Hutchison’s warning to young 
graduates of the sister profession against the 
dangers of running into blind alleys. He was 
addressing the students of the Westminster 
Hospital Medical School and as he is the Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of. Physicians he 
presumably knows what he was speaking about. 
He is thus reported:— 

“There were many of these openings and 
some of them looked attractive.... They 
offered an immediate reward in pay, but were 
apt to lead nowhere.... They might be 
tempted to try to make a good income quickly. 
That was a bait that might draw some of them 
down _a blind alley because the newly qualified 
man in these days was more mercenary in his 
outlook than his predecessors. He advised the 
students to have a good look round and get as 
much general experience as they could... . 
Then they should strike out on their own before 
they became appointments addicts. 

“The general practitioner was the soldier in 
the front line of the medical army who had 
often to withstand single-handed the first assault 
of disease. A man in a good country practice 
was a real doctor, not a mere sorting machine 
for consultants or hospitals, and was probably 
living as full, happy and useful a life as the 
profession offered.” 

Personally, I think that is good advice and 
could also be applied to our profession. 

Now I will give the opinion of a “layman ” 
who addressed the students at the Royal Veter- 
inary College yesterday (October 3rd, 1938). 
Instead of advising general practice he was 
applying the blind alley aspect and was appeal- 
ing for recruits to the Department of Animal 
Health. Lord Feversham admitted that “the dutv 
of treating sick animals was important” but “ it 
was in preventive medicine that the training 
and services of the veterinarian were more and 
more demanded and appreciated.” 

The Ministry of Agriculture cannot get away 
from Sir Daniel Hall’s policy. He goes on to 
say :— 

“ The (Agriculture) Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a State Veterinary Service which 
offers to young members of the profession an 
attractive career, and an opportunity of render- 
ing great service to the nation.” He continues: 
“In a big city like London it is inevitable that 
many graduates should turn their attention to 
small animal practice ”—(why?)—*“ but we have 
been somewhat disappointed to see among 
the candidates for recent appointments to the 
State Service comparatively few London gradu- 
ates ”’—(again why?)—‘“ This, he hoped, would 
be remedied.” 

The excerpts of the remarks of Dr. Hutchison 
and Lord Feversham are taken from _ to-day’s 
Times (October 4th, 1938). Here you have three 
points of view—two professional and one lay. 

The “professionals” advise against “ blind 
alleys ” and the layman begs for young members 
who are offered an attractive career, bui omits 
the blind alley aspect altogether. Quo vadis? 

Yours faithfully, 
J. W. HALL MASHETER. 

Ruddle House, 

Newnham-on-Severn. 
October 4th, 1938. 














